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LL. A WELDER worked without goggles, he would 
wreck his eyes. You—when you read a book or 
magazine whose pages reflect light—expose yours 
to similar injury. For reflected light is just as harm- 
ful to sight as direct light. 

Authorities are explicit on this point! They say: 
“If we want to conserve our eyes, we must select 
reading matter printed on a non-glaring paper 
which is neutral in color.” Among the modern 
papers that meet these specifications, two of the 
most widely accepted are Kleerfect and Hyfect. 

CONQUERORS OF EYE-FATIGUE 
Kleerfect and Hyfect are kind to your eyes because 
they modify dazzling light, eliminate harsh con- 
trasts, and provide the most effective background 
for all types of illustrations in one, four or more 
printed colors. As a result. the added readability 


these two papers bring to messages printed upon 


them has increased reader response, for publish- 


ers, advertisers and mail order houses. 


TRULY PRACTICAL PAPERS 


If you are a publisher or advertiser. you will pay 
no premium to secure increased readability with 
Kleerfect and Hyfect. These papers also save 
printing expenses by bringing into balance the 
six qualities essential to economy: strength, lack of 
two-sidedness, unusual opacity, correct ink affin- 
ity, constant uniformity, freedom from curling. 

Your printer can give you facts about these 
modern papers. And, if you will write our adver- 
tising office in Chicago, we will send you repro- 
ductions of this advertisement printed with the 
same plates on Kleerfect and Hyfect in each of 
the different finishes, as well as a representative 
group of specimens showing typical jobs that have 


been successfully done on these two papers. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Aleerject or Hyfsect. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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POWER INDUSTRY 
SETS NEW RECORD 


HE production of electricity in the 
United States during the first three 
weeks of May was 15.1% above the corre- 


sponding period in 1935. 


The steady upturn in the power industry 
has created a vast market for boilers, 
stokers, engines, turbines, pumps, piping, 
fans, motors, instruments, coal and ashes 
handling systems, control devices, lubri- 
‘ants and other equipment and supplies 
for generating, transmitting And _utiliz- 


ing power. 


You can reach the enormous buying influ- 
ence of 18,453 engineers in the power 
industry at low cost through the advertis- 
ing pages of POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING. Ask for specific facts and figures 
concerning the presentation of your 


products to the power plant market. 
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Night view of new 80,000-kw. Port 
Washington Station of The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Company 


Charter Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


593 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ Next month's case study in industrial mar- 
keting will reveal the marketing set-up of one of 
the largest industrial advertisers, giving you an 
intimate picture of the organization details and 
the policies which have influenced the success 
of this company. Every manufacturer who sells 
to industry has his own sales problems—these 
articles may suggest an idea which will solve the 
dificulty you are struggling with either as an 
organization matter or a marketing practice. 
Read every one of these articles and keep them 
in a file for future reference. 


@ Walter H. Gebhart, Manager of Sales, In- 
dustrial Division, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
will present the second article of his series, “A 
Plan for Effectively Covering an Industrial Mar- 
ket.” These articles give you the details of the 
system which he has found successful in pro- 
moting selective selling, increasing sales and 
lowering sales costs. In the next article Mr. 
Gebhart shows you how the plan operates. 


@ “What Kinds of Advertising Material Do 
Buyers Use?” Men who influence purchases of 
industrial products in some of the leading com- 
panies throughout the country reveal what 
kinds 1 advertising are most helpful to them 
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LOSING! 


ERE is your one sure way to sell the whole 

Process Industries market. Reach the right man 
and the right plants by cataloging your products in the 1936-37 
Edition of the CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. 


You get 100% coverage of the Process Industries market 
reaching— 


10,270 Picked Process Industries Plants 
18,613 Identified Plant Buyers 


Mail your contract before June 15; have copy in our hands by 


July 1, 1936. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


1133 LEADER BLDG. 706 STRAUS BLDG. 580 MARKET ST. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sint .} . Where you cam land the BIG ONES! 


Yes — and if it’s BIG ORDERS you're after, use Prod- 
uct Engineering advertising to help you land them. 





it will | 


For Product Engineering is read by the men who 
control plenty of BIG ORDERS . . . BIG ORDERS that 
are repeated time and time again. These men are the 
design engineers and executives who specify parts, 
materials, and finishes for all types of products. 


Throw your sales message to them — with Product 
Engineering advertising. You'll get nibbles . . . bites 
... and orders! 


And that is no fish story. Let us prove it! We can — 
with a 24-page booklet telling of results which ad- 


vertisers in Product Engineering are getting. Write 
for a copy. 

















Vemmaele 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 West <2nd Street New York, N.Y 
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GRAND COULEE 


The first excavation on this 
project was done by a San 
Diego Contractor—consistent 


ay, 
ail readers of “Western Con- 
struction News.” 
j “e 
f— r = 
BONNEVILLE 


a OWYREE 
XY was built by contractors from 
© San Francisco, Portland and 





is being built by contractors a Minneapolis—every key man 
from Oakland. Boise. San Fran- @ reader of “Western Con- 
cisco, Ogden and Seattle—all , y guesties, Gose” 

of these contractors are sub- 
scribers to “Western Construc- » J 


tion News.” 








CENTRAL 
VALLEY 
PROJECT 





BOULDER DAM 


was built by contractors from San Fran- 
cisco, Portland. Ogden. Boise and Oakland. 
Without exception. each was a subscriber 
of long standing to “Western Construction 
News.” 





Only a publication that has adequate, 
full coverage, of this entire region can give 
advertisers contacts with each prospect be- 
fore buying actually begins. Only one 
paper—* Western Construction News—cov- 
ers them all—ALL the West. 


*The proof is in the Audit Bureau of Circulations statement of 





Western Construction News. . 
offer this guarantee of circulation. 


WESTERN CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calii. 


No other western publication can 


Mere Western Contracters and Engineers 
see your advertisement in Western 
Censtruction News than in any other publication. 
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While air conditioning is fast developing into a major industry in its own right, 
HEATING & VENTILATING reaches a *voluntary paid circulation of 
6927 for April, 1936—an all-time high! 


This is not necessarily a surprise. As a matter of record, the circulation of H & V 
has been experiencing a consistent and uninterrupted growth for the past twenty- 
one months. Reliable evidence points towards still further increases. 










The new High is reached solely because the readers choose H & V on its own editorial 
merit. Never during the depression—nor, in fact, during the history of H & V—has 
the subscription price been cut! Never have any free premium methods been 
employed to boost circulation! Yet H & V enjoys the largest individual paid 
subscription list of any publication in this broad field. 








In addition to the paid list, H & V offers a valuable supplementary coverage obtained 
by a selected distribution method. This additional circulation reaches the key men 
—over 1200 of them—who represent a very desirable purchasing power. In these 
men is vested the authority to select and specify air conditioning, heating and ' 
ventilating equipment for some 112,500 unit buildings, such as industrial plants, 

major real estate buildings, hotels, stores, etc. 














6927 voluntary subscribers + 1206 selected key men = over 
8000 Total Distribution for April, 1936 . . . and still going 
up. There is a Buying Power you can't afford to miss! 


HEATING & VENTILATING 


AIR CONDITIONING 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
Publishers 
148 Lafayette Street 
New York City 






















*Voluntary paid circulation re- 
fers to individually purchased sub- 
scriptions. No “association” or 


group subscriptions are included. 
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What 


HAPPENING IN 





INDUSTRY? 


Modern, eager, unconventional, 
MILL & FACTORY has scooped 
the field repeatedly on leading 
industrial news stories... factual 
close-ups of valuable methods . . 

illuminating insights how other 
men and other managements save 
money and coordinate activities. 

It is this first-on-the-spot re- 
porting and authoritative evaluation 
of the real news of manufacturing 
that makes executives justly regard 
MILL & FACTORY the leading 
magazine in its field. 

By the same token, men alert 
to what’s new in methods are 
alert to what’s new and better 
in machines, materials and sup- 


plies. MILL & FACTORY is the ‘ \ 
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logical place for your industrial . , re - 
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MILL & FACTORY 


Advertising ( ffi ces: 


NEW YORK: 205 E. 42nd St. | : 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Ave. | | 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIO 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company, Inc. 


The third of a series of articles analyzing 


the marketing 


organizations and practices of leading industrial advertisers 


@ WIDELY separated from its automotive tire business, but with 
the same degree of specialized and intensive sales effort, the 
Mechanical Goods Department of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc., has achieved a correspondingly leading position in 
its respective field as Goodyear products have in the automotive 
world. 

When Goodyear entered the industrial goods field in 1913 with 
its mechanical rubber products, it already had years of marketing 
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experience in its background; and no 
doubt because of the highly competi- 
tive nature of previous contacts in the 
field, Goodyear executives realized the 
necessity for specialization in its new 
sales program. Thus, from the begin- 
ning, Goodyear mechanical goods have 
been marketed by a separate organiza- 
tion from the tire interests, although 
under the same corporate set-up. 
Goodyear’s comprehension of dis- 
tribution requirements for a broad, 
successful business in all probability 
directed its selection of established mill 
and factory supply distributors as an 
outlet for its products. As is gen- 
erally the case where products are de- 
veloped in the laboratory, the 
thoroughness in detail is projected into 
the marketing effort to control the 
application of the product for most 
successful service to the customer. 
This is true in the case of Goodyear, 
with a corps of technical men work- 
ing hand in hand with distributors to 
supply the specialized knowledge of 
the product while the distributor sup- 
plies the specialized service which in- 
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Goodyear's Mechanical Goods Department is well manned. This group of executives is responsible for complete operations of the division, from 
development, production and on through marketing. Front row, left to right: W. T. Bell, Manager, Sales Operations; W. M. Metzler, Consulting 
Superintendent Plant No. 2; D. R. Burr, Consulting Manager; W. C. Winings, Manager, Mechanical Goods Department; H. E. Campbell, Divi. 
sion Superintendent; H. V. Bressler, Assistant Manager Mechanical Goods Department; H. E. Langdon, Western Sales Manager. Second tov; 
S. H. Dene, Arthur Kudner, Inc. (advertising agency); A. H. Lindus, Statistician; A. B. Walters, Belting Sales; D. E. Dale, V-Belt Sales; D, £ 
Harpfer, Mechanical Goods Design; H. P. Protheroe, Manager Mechanical Goods Compounding; H. E. Morse, Manager Mechanical Goo 
Development; R. R. Peebles, Manager Molded Goods and Packing Sales. Back row: C. P. yo Eastern Sales Manager; E. G. Kimmicd, 
Mechanical Goods Design; G. A. Waddle, Assistant Sales Manager; W. F. Ong, Refrigerator and Washing Machine Supply Sales; 6, 6 
Cartwright, Mechanical Goods Advertising; E. W. Stephens, Manager Belting Sales; J. E. Stafford, General Foreman; L. B. Tomkinson, Super 
intendent Plant No. 2; A. A. Teisher, Manager Mechanical Goods Design. Close codrdination of all departments aids the marketing effort 





dustry demands. Successful manufac- 
turer-distributor relationship has been 
and is carefully worked out in the case 
of Goodyear’s Mechanical Goods De- 
partment. 

Goodyear plant facilities are concen- 
trated at Akron, O., rubber center of 
the world. From there also originates 
all sales and promotion effort, closely 
coOrdinated with branch ofhces in 
every important distribution center in 
the country. Export sales are directed 
from Akron through a special export 


division. 


@ From the time Christopher Colum- 
bus, on one of his early voyages to 
America, found the natives playing a 
crude sort of baseball with a substance 
having a peculiar and surprising elas- 
ticity, up until the year 1839, rubber 
was an enigma of the laboratory, a 
fascinating challenge to the ingenuity 
and genius of chemists and inventors. 

It was obvious that rubber had 
many advantages. It was highly re- 
sistant. Spread on cloth or impreg- 
nated into cloth it made the fabric 
waterproof. In a day before the ad- 
vent of high precision machine tools, 
it could effect a union between metal 
surfaces so perfect as to prevent losses 
of water, of steam pressure, of effh- 


crency. 
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But this rubber, spread on a rain- 
coat, for example, would melt and 
run when the weather grew too hot 
and would grow brittle and crack 
when the weather grew cold. 

One day in 1839, Charles Good- 
year, a Connecticut inventor who had 
become interested in the treatment of 
rubber, accidentally dropped a piece 
of rubber, mixed with sulphur, on the 
stove. It charred like leather—and 
this was the discovery of the vulcan- 
ization of rubber. Charles Goodyear 
spent nine years in unremitting toil, 
hardship and several 
times suffered imprisonment for debt, 
in his endeavor to find a way of mak- 
ing rubber constant in all tempera- 
tures so that its strange qualities could 


poverty, and 


be put to the use of mankind. 


@ Charles Goodyear’s discovery that 
the addition of sulphur and heat 
would accomplish this end makes him 
not merely the father of the rubber 
industry but stamps him as one of 
the great benefactors of mankind. 
The manufacture of rubber goods be- 
gan—in fact, it was made possible— 
by that momentous discovery, and by 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it had become a rather consider- 
able industry in such lines as rubber- 


ized clothing and footwear, belting. 
hose, packing, and the like. 

In 1898, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, named in honor of 
Charles Goodyear, was organized in 
Akron for the manufacture and sale 
of tires. At the outset, the com 
pany’s main products were carriage 
tires, bicycle tires, and a few sun- 
dries. At the birth of the automo 
tive industry, Goodyear began to ex 
pand its business to handle the newly- 
established market for pneumatic tires 
and its growth within the thirty-eight 
year period is almost as interesting 2 
story as the growth of the automotive 
industry itself. 

In 1913, Goodyear began the manu 
facture of mechanical rubber goods 
conveyor and elevator belts for han 
dling and transferring material 
mines, mills, and factories; transmis 
sion belting for transmitting power in 
industrial plants and on farms; hos 
for every imaginable purpose fro: 
garden sprinkling to gold dredging 
molded goods of all sorts, for all pu: 
poses; sheet packing for connections 
blankets and rollers for printers and 
lithographers; washing machine rol! 
ers, and rollers for all kinds of indus 
trial use; rubber bands; railroad sup 
plies such as axle lighting belts, a 
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brake hose, and car heat hose; and 
many other miscellaneous types of 
ubber products too numerous to men- 
tion. 
@ The prominence of the tire indus- 
tends to overshadow this appar- 
tly unimportant sister product, the 
vechanical goods industry. The fact 
f the matter is that, organized as we 
e today, we perhaps might live with- 
it tires but we could not exist with- 
t mechanical rubber goods. Imag- 
ve what would happen, for example, 
case of fire if we were suddenly 
fe without fire hose. Consider the 
ner, suddenly deprived of the air 
drill; the steel worker of his riveter; 
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. C. Winings, center, is manager of the Goodyear Mechanical Goods Department, 
irecting and codrdinating the marketing and promotional activities; at the left is G. G. 
artwright, in charge of advertising for the department, and on the right is W. T. Bell, 
anager of Sales Operations for mechanical goods. These men head-up all industrial effort 































vide facilities to enable the user to 
get all of that value out of the prod- 
uct. Major emphasis was placed on 
the second phase of the policy, that is, 
enabling the customer to get all of 
the inbuilt value out of the product. 

To follow this policy successfully, 
it was found desirable to organize a 
group of men now known as the 
GTM (Goodyear Teclinical Men). 
The organization built up on this basis 
was highly trained technical men 
who were intimately acquainted with 
fundamental engineering principles 
and with the correct application of 
mechanical goods products. The 
GTM is trained to analyze a belt 
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the gardener of his sprinkling hose 





ind the fruit grower of the spray hose 
that helps him fight his greatest enemy 
Another deceiving feature 
ibout mechanical rubber goods is their 
mportance from the standpoint of 


—ainsects. 


sales. Every country road gives evi- 
dence of the immensity of the tire in- 
dustry, but who would suspect an in- 
vocent-looking hill, in which a mine 
s located, of concealing thousands of 
lollars worth of mechanical rubber 
goods? 
At the time of organizing a divi- 
n for the manufacture and sale of 
echanical rubber goods, Goodyear 
lized that these new products, radi- 
ly different than anything the com- 
1y previously had manufactured 
1 sold, would require a radically 
tterent method of distribution and 
ling. 
\ policy was adopted and that pol- 
was to build the best possible qual- 
into the product and then to pro- 
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drive, a hose service, or a proper ap- 
plication of any of the mechanical 
goods products so that the right kind 
of product can be applied. It also is 
his duty to instruct the user relative 


R. S. WILSON 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC. 





to the proper care of these products, 
thereby prolonging their life. 

The GTM, for example, can prop- 
erly analyze one belt drive in a plant ; 
and recommend the most economical 
belt for that drive, or he can analyze, 
on the same basis, all of the drives in 
a plant. All of which simply means 
that the GTM thoroughly studies the 
conditions encountered by the prod- 
uct and then recommends the proper 
size and type of product to meet these 
conditions. 
@ Today, the GTM organization has 
greatly expanded and consists of one 
of the most representative groups of 
thoroughly trained men available in 
any organization. The majority of 
these Goodyear Technical Men are 
graduate engineers, but those who are 
not graduate engineers are practical 
engineers, thoroughly acquainted with 














H. V. Bressler, right, is assistant manager of the Goodyear Mechanical Goods Department; 
next is H. E. Langdon, Western Sales Manager, and C. P. Joslyn, Eastern Sales Manager of 
the department; at the right is G. A. Waddle, Assistant Sales Manager of the company 












































the proper application and conserva- 
tion of mechanical rubber goods. 

Before a salesman can qualify as a 

full-fledged GTM, he must success- 
fully pass a rigid examination, based 
on the application of the various tech- 
nical data with which he is provided. 
This examination is preceded by a 
thorough training at the factory and 
in most cases is also preceded by ac- 
tual service in the field. 
@ From the headquarters’ organiza- 
tion to the salesmen in the field, the 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods Depart- 
ment is a separate sales unit of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Incorporated. Because of the difference 
in the design and manufacture of me- 
chanical goods products, as compared 
with tires, there likewise is a separate 
factory and development organiza- 
tion. 

The sales division is headed up by 
W. C. Winings, manager of the 
Mechanical Goods Department. Mr. 
A. 
Waddle, assistant sales manager, and 
to R. S. Wilson, sales manager and 


Winings reports directly to G. 


vice-president of all divisions of the 
company. Mr. Winings’ service with 
the company totals more than twenty 
years, having seen service not only as 
a Goodyear Technical Man but also 
having had some experience in the 
tire division of the company. 

Previous to Mr. Winings’ appoint- 
ment as manager of the Mechanical 
Goods Department in 1931, D. R. 
Burr, now consulting manager, guided 
the department’s activities. Mr. Burr 
joined the Goodyear organization in 
1913, when the Mechanical Goods 
Department was formed, and was re- 
sponsible for building up the depart- 
ment as it 1S today. 

Under Mr. Winings comes C. P. 


Joslyn, Eastern sales manager, and H. 
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E. Langdon, Western sales manager. 
A. L. DuBroy is manager of mechani- 
cal goods sales in the California divi- 
sion of the company, reporting di- 
rectly to Mr. Winings. 

H. V. Bressler, assistant manager of 
the Mechanical Goods Department, 
also has had a long period of service 
with the company, having come up 
to his present position through the 
ranks of the sales division. 

W. T. Bell is manager of sales op- 
erations of the Mechanical Goods De- 
partment and specializes in heading up 
the sales activities relative to all hose 
products and products sold to rail- 
‘roads. Mr. Bell has had more than 
twenty years’ service with Goodyear. 
@ Another GTM who worked his way 
up from the field organization is E. 
W. Stephens, manager of belting sales. 
Just as Mr. Bell concerns himself with 
guiding the sales activities on hose, 
Mr. Stephens heads up these activities 
on all belting products with the ex- 
ception of V belts. D. E. Dale is in 
charge of industrial V-belt sales, and 
W. F. Ong heads up washing machine 
and refrigerator belt sales. 

R. R. Peebles, a veteran of more 
than twenty-three years, is in charge 
of molded rubber goods sales, a divi- 
sion of the department that includes 
all miscellaneous types of molded rub- 
ber products. 

Rubber tank lining and certain 
molded goods specialties are handled 
by N. E. Kimball. 

One of the special divisions of this 
department is devoted to the market- 
ing of printers’ supplies. This division 
is headed up by R. M. Werner, who 
also handles the activities on industrial 
rubber rolls. 

Ten district managers, under the 


The "Handbook of Belting" and a similar one covering Goodyear hose are 
two important pieces of promotional material which are relied on to serve 
customer in selecting proper specifications to meet his needs and effect the 
results he is seeking. They are also of material help to distributor salesmen 





direct supervision of Mr. Joslyn and 
Mr. Langdon, are the direct contact 
the headquarters’ organization has 
with the field. These district man 
agers are responsible for the sales ef 
forts of the Goodyear Technical Mer 
located in their districts, as well as of 
the Goodyear mechanical goods dis 
tributors in the territory. These dis 
tributors are assisted by, and have at 
their command, the services of the 
GTM in their territories. 
@ Distributors handling Goodyear me 
chanical rubber goods products are se 
lected on unusually high standards. 
Complete sales, advertising, and sales 
promotion plans and suggestions are 
provided Goodyear distributors. Di 
rect and constant contact with the 
Goodyear organization is maintained 
through the Goodyear Technical Man 
in the territory in which the distrib- 
utor is located. In this way, the dis 
tributor is able to capitalize fully on 
Goodyear’s own experience in selling 
and promoting the use of mechanical! 
goods products. 

It is interesting to note that Good 
year also does a large export business, 
which has been built up during th 





Goodyear mechanical goods publication 
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¢ twenty-five years. Goodyear me- 
inical rubber goods are now widely 
id all over the world, essentially the 
1e methods in sales and advertising 

t are used in the States being em- 

syed overseas. 

[he export business is handled by 

1e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 

mpany at Akron. A. G. Cameron 
ice-president and general manager. 
has had a long period of service 
th Goodyear—nearly twenty-five 
irs—and has been head of the ex- 
rt company for the past ten years, 
or to that time having served as 
es manager of the export company. 

.efore joining export division, he was 
inch manager for Goodyear at Dal- 

and St. Louis. 

@ Since 1927 the export company’s 
echanical goods department at Ak- 
n has been headed up by H. B 
st. As manager of this department, 
» has traveled extensively in all parts 
the world. Prior to assuming his 
<port duties, Mr. Post was for sev- 
ral years assistant manager of the do- 

nestic company’s mechanical goods 

jepartment, serving under D. R. Burr. 

Goodyear’s overseas distribution or- 
ganization consists of twenty-one 
branches or subsidiaries in the more 
important countries, and distributors 
n practically all others. A corps of 
special overseas travelers also aids in 
this work. 

In the same way that differentia- 
tion is made between tires and me- 
chanical rubber goods in the sales and 
factory organizations, likewise a sepa- 
rate advertising and sales promotion 
program is carried on in the interests 
of the Mechanical Goods Department. 
From the inception of the department, 
Goodyear mechanical goods advertis- 
ng has been featured by the blue print 
—an item with which the buyer and 
user of mechanical goods products is 
very well acquainted. A blue print 


Colorful, smashing folders and broadsides form the backbone of Goodyear's direct mail 
program which supports its broad schedule of industrial and trade publication advertis- 
ing and promotes the services of the distributor by prominent identification on each piece 
























diagram of the belt drive featured in 
the advertisement, or of the hose ap- 
plication, is shown in the advertise- 
ment. The majority of these adver- 
tisements are based on actual records 
of products in service that have per- 
formed economically in comparison 
with the service given by previous 
products employed in the same service. 

General magazines, business papers, 
and a large number of trade papers 
are used to carry the Goodyear me- 
chanical goods message to industry. 
@ Under the direction of L. E. Judd, 
director of advertising and public rela- 
tions, and H. G. Harper, manager, ad- 
vertising department, G. G. Cart- 
wright is in charge of the advertising 
activities of the mechanical goods de- 
partment. 

In addition to an outstanding and 
forceful national advertising program 
in general magazines, business papers, 
and trade papers, Goodyear carries on 
an extensive sales promotion and di- 
rect mail advertising effort. Direct 
mail campaigns, featuring most of the 


ationammpraracterized by the familiar blue print technique and reverse blue plates 

















industrial products offered by the 
company, are provided for distrib- 
utors’ use. Catalogs, technical hand- 
books, envelope enclosures featuring 
individual products and groups of 
products, and other miscellaneous 
types of literature round out the ad- 
vertising program of this division. 

The responsibility of putting the 

advertising campaigns to work lies 
with the district managers and the 
salesmen in each territory. No adver- 
tising representatives are maintained 
in the field and all instructions rela- 
tive to advertising are sent to the field 
direct from Akron. In this connec- 
tion a confidential publication is sent 
out regularly to the field organization, 
and not only contains information on 
advertising but also carries informa- 
tion regarding products, markets, and 
sales activities. 
@ Two advertising agencies assist in 
building up the Goodyear mechanical 
goods advertising program. Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., New York, handles the 
national advertising and The Electro- 
graph Company, Detroit, works on 
the direct mail programs. 

Owing to the fact that much of 
the sales work is of a technical nature, 
one of the important functions of the 
advertising department is to furnish 
the field organization with engineer- 
ing data that will enable the Goodyear 
Technical Men and the distributors’ 
salesmen to recommend the proper 
product for each type of service. 
Some years ago, Goodyear published 
what is known as the “Goodyear 
Handbook of Belting.” This hand- 
(Continued on Page 48) 





By LESLIE CHILDS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


Seller's Liability for Implied 


arranty of Fitness of Equipment 


@ IN the sale of industrial machinery 
and equipment, the question of its im- 
plied warranty of fitness for the buy- 
er’s purpose has been a prolific source 
of litigation. And out of this welter 
of whereases and wherefores the sub- 
ject may briefly be summed as follows: 

Where a buyer orders machinery, 
without particular reference to what 
he expects of it in the way of perform- 
ance, there will be no implied warranty 
of its fitness for his purpose. Here, 
when the seller has supplied the iden- 
tical article ordered, he will be deemed 
to have fulfilled his contract to the 
letter. 

On the other hand, where a buyer in 
ordering equipment particularizes what 
he expects by way of performance 
and relies upon the seller’s assurance 
of adequacy, there will arise an implied 
warranty of fitness. And, as an illus- 
tration of the application of this rule, 
the following case is squarely in point. 

Here a salesman in the employ of a 
dealer in milling machinery and equip- 
ment called upon a miller with the 
object of selling the latter a certain 
type of mill. The miller stated that 
he was in the market for equipment 
that would manufacture corn meal of 
a quality that could be put on the 
market for table use. 

The salesman thereupon 
strated the operation of a mill that 
he was selling with a small hand model 
that he carried with him. The miller, 
while apparently impressed with this 
demonstration, told the salesman that 
since he (the miller) had never seen 
a mill of this type in operation, he 


demon- 
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Whether the sale of machinery or equipment 
carries an implied warranty of fitness usually 
will be a question of fact if the case goes be- 
fore a judge—Here’s an illustration of judicial 
reasoning on the point which is worth knowing 





would rely upon the salesman’s repre- 
sentations in respect to performance 
when installed. 

The salesman thereupon stated that 
the mill would produce the kind and 
quality of product that the miller de- 
sired. Acting upon this representa- 
tion, the miller thereupon signed an 
order for a mill, the total price of 
which was $870.43. 


@ Upon receipt of the order, the deal- 
er shipped the mill. It was installed 
in the miller’s plant and upon trial 
failed to meet the latter’s requirements 
as they had been outlined to the sales- 
man. The miller refused to complete 
payment, and the dealer filed suit. The 
miller thereupon set up by way of de- 
fense the failure of fitness of the mill, 
tendered it back and demanded the 
return of payments he had made. 

On the above facts, the question of 
whether there was an implied warranty 
of fitness was squarely raised. The 
miller contended there was; the dealer 
argued no. The evidence was clear 
that the mill did not meet the miller’s 
requirements, and the trial court found 
there was an implied warranty of fit- 


ness and gave judgment for the miller. 
The dealer appealed, and the higher 
court in afhirming the judgment, 
among other things said: 

“As a general rule . . . a sale in 
the usual course of trade, of a specific 
standard article dealt in on_ the 
market, does not import a warranty 
of quality, nor a warranty of fitness 
for a particular purpose, although or 
merely because the seller is informed 
of such purpose. An ordinary sale of 
fertilizer, the name of which carries 
with it the object for which it 
bought, does not authorize an implied 
warranty that it will increase the fer 
tility of the soil. 

“On the other hand 
manufacturer, or a dealer, contract 
to supply an article which he manu 
factures or produces, or in which h 
deals, to be applied to a particula 
purpose, so that the buyer necessarily 
trusts to the judgment or skill of t! 
manufacturer or dealer, there is in th 
case an implied term of warranty tha 
it shall be reasonably fit for the pu 
pose to which it is to be applied; f: 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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A Plan For Effectively Covering 
A\n Industrial Market 


By WALTER H. GEBHART 


Manager of Sales, Industrial Division, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


@ NEARLY all speakers at the 
Triple Convention of the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association, the National Supply and 
Machinery Distributors’ Association 
and the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., held in Atlantic City, May 
11-13, in their remarks on each sub- 
ject, all of which were dealing with 
some phase of industrial marketing, 
stressed the necessity for codperation. 
Some spoke of the necessity for plan- 
ning. 

R. H. Dick, of Barrington Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, in his talk 
m “There Is No Royal Road in Mar- 
eting” stated a truism when he pro- 
posed the first thing to use in building 
1 road to marketing was common 
ense. The application of this faculty 
vill make the combining of coédpera- 
tion and planning in the coverage of 
n industrial market an easy and pro- 
‘uctive activity. 
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Join the two into codperative plan- 
ning, apply the common sense, and 
the market will be covered more effec- 
tively. It is an amalgamation of both 
individual and collective planning and 
selling. 

The principles employed can be ap- 
plied to every type of selling of indus- 
trial products, be it direct to the con- 
sumer or to the consumer through 
channels of distribution. The plan 
and method of application must be 
selected after a study of specific re- 


quirements. ‘The general principles 
and plan will find wide application in 
their elementary form. Its adoption 
will give: 

1. Complete Coverage. 

2. Reduce Selling Costs. 

3. Result in Selective Selling. 

4. Reveal Minimum Personnel Re- 

quirements. 

§. Disclose the Areas for Expan- 

sion. 

Its flexibility allows for all emer- 
gencies. 

In application of the coédperative 
plan, type of product, distributing 
policy, and personnel are factors 
which create the need for variation of 
detail. For example: 

Map A illustrates a geographic divi- 
sion, territorial layout and sub-divi- 





This initial article of a series which will present a work- 


ing plan for coordinating all functions for complete- 
ly and effectively covering an industrial market, out- 
lines the plan and shows the forms which are needed 
for the salesmen’s use and for home office control 
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Exhibit C—Customer record form, inside and outside 





sions for one type of market coverage. 


Map B illustrates another entirely 
different layout for the marketing of 
a group of products of similar charac- 
teristics, but flowing through a differ- 
ent channel of distribution. 

@ The title indicates that more than 
one person and factors are involved. 
sales manage- 


It includes salesmen, 


ment, market research, study of 
routes, Customers, etc. 

The following agencies are re- 
quired in the application and opera- 
tion of the plan: 

Exhibit 


with 


(A & B) 


Territorial maps 
route outline 
Customer record cards 
(a) Original (C) 
(b) Insert sheet (D) 
Call record control 
cards . (E) 
Call chart (F) 
Mileage chart 
Daily or weekly expense 
forms 
Market surveys 
Future plan report 
Planning control sheets 
for salesmen and office 
A criterion for the 
classification of accounts 
and frequency of calls. 

Routes traveled should be laid out 

This study 


on the territorial maps. 
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will reveal the possibilities for changes, 

reduction of mileage, conservation of 

time, increased calls, a reduction in 

sales cost. All features of coéperative 

planning must be flexible and changed 

to accommodate prevailing conditions 
+ and revealed necessities. 

Intensive travel, over-coverage of 
friendly accounts, concentrated cover- 
age of the area near “home plate,” 
waste of time on accounts with lim- 
ited potential buying power of the 
line; all are disclosed from an analysis 
of a salesman’s activity where a defi- 
nite planning control is not operating. 
@ The possibilities for activity in a 
larger area, with more frequent re- 
turn to the base, greater opportunities 
for large volume, and greater earnings 
are also revealed. 

It provides a chart of travel— 
orderly and planned. Important pros- 
pects are not forgotten or overlooked. 

The preparation of the maps pro- 
vides the first opportunity for coép- 
erative action. Request the salesmen 
to make the subdivisions of their terri- 

See Map H, state of Georgia. 
valuable. 


tories. 
Their 
Study them, alter if necessary, meas- 
uring them by the scale of require- 
ments—all objectives being kept in 
mind. Refinement will be expected. 
All customers’ names, location, etc., 
should be recorded on customer record 


suggestions will be 


cards (Exhibit C). The potenti 
value of the whole market, a territory 
a subdivision or a customer can be de 
termined by the tabulation of the in 
formation requested on the custome 
record cards. This may reveal th 
possibility of amalgamating certa 
subdivisions with others. Care in th 
preparatory work will eliminate dup! 
cation of detail work during the ck 
velopment and evolution of the pla: 
@ One person can handle the deta 
of: 

Keeping the records, 

Filing in proper locations, 

Checking reports and directin 
their flow, 

Posting of vital statistics, 

Receiving and distributing cus 
tomer record cards, 

Manipulate call 
card, 
in a sales organization of twenty-fi\ 
men making an average of twenty 


record contri 


five calls per salesman each week 
the national territory. 

The planned schedules, establishe: 
after the study of territories, subdi 
visions, shortest routes and 
of prospects and customers, should b 
sketched on territorial maps. Thx 
“before and after” picture will rr 


locatio: 


veal the saving in mileage traveled 
and the plus time for making sales 
calls. This is one of the most valu 
able benefits of coéperative planning 

Market surveys, lists of prospects 
should be prepared with dispatch, and 
added to the 


currently records 





Exhibit D—Insert sheet 








INSERT SHEET 


wane Locaren 


CLASSIFICATION FOR COOP PLANING OF ACCOUNTS 
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FEET 


rough the medium of the customer 
The customer list will 
thus kept actively up to date. 

These surveys will reveal uncovered 
counts, an essential requirement in 


ecord cards. 


complishing complete coverage. 

We must straighten out our think- 
z if inclined to tag this planning 
ith such words as “discipline’— 
letective”—"robot”—etc. Anyone 
ould be interested in a proposal that 
oduces lower costs of operating and 
gher earnings—codperative _ plan- 
ng produces both. 

Selling requires: Personality, Friend- 
ip, Knowledge, Aggressiveness, Sin- 
rity, Appearance. 

It is true contacts must be made, 

ut more than these are needed—the 
ilescaan will welcome any kind of 
lp which builds up his earnings. 
@ The figures on available time to 
spent with prospects vary. They 
inge from 500 to 900 hours yearly. 
[he “tops” can be accepted and by 
planning it is possible to pump this 
1,920 hours, and with this 
naximum, yet meager amount of 
hours to be spent with prospects, the 
salesman will welcome the opportu- 
nity to do intelligent planning so he 
can use the time most profitably. 

Showmanship is a valuable aid in 
making any kind of a sale. Create 
nterest and enthusiasm with your 
salesmen, by dramatizing the presen- 
tation to them with bigger dollar 
earnings. You can make the sale. You 
will find the pursuit of these words 
more difficult than selling your sales- 
men on the value of coéperative plan- 


up to 


ning. 
The rules to be followed by the 
salesmen indicate its ease of operation: 
1. Future plan report must be in 





Map H—Georgia 
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office ten days prior to starting 
date. 

2. Any change must be reported 
and justified. 

3. All accounts worthy of contact 
by any method must be listed on 
customer record cards. 

4. Information must be given in 
complete detail. 

§. The record of the call to be made 
immediately after visit. 

6. A customer record card for each 
call each day. 

7. Use customer record cards for 
requesting price information or 
reporting completed sales. 

8. Condense report—make it com- 
plete. 

9. Use insert sheet when original is 
not available or is filled up. 

10. Date all cards and send in daily. 


All cards should show location of 
each customer, the territorial number 
and subdivision route number (See 
Exhibit H). 

There should be three types of 
working schedules established: 

1. Regular. 

2. Express. 

3. Delayed. 

The first will consume the largest 

percentage of time spent by territorial 
salesman in the field, based on the 
“Frequency of Call Chart.” Express 
schedules should provide for the quick 
coverage of selected accounts located 
in one, several, or all of the subdi- 
visions of the whole territory. Emer- 
gencies or planned campaigns will es- 
tablish the necessity for following an 
express schedule, when required. 
@ The delayed schedule is employed 
when and where special service work 
is required. Intensive or prolonged 
effort in any one or all areas will re- 
quire scheduling by the “Delayed” 
factors. 

Mileage and time factors for com- 
pletion of each route on each type 
of schedule should be recorded. Tim- 
ing is important in the swing of the 
golf club, the baseball bat and in co- 
Operative planning. 

Each form is put to a definite use 
as follows: 


Customer Record Cards 
Study forms Exhibit C and D. The 


requested information will 
their use. For use of insert sheet see 
rule number nine. These cards will 
contain the past and current informa- 
tion on each account, and become of 


real value with continued use. Their 


suggest 
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Exhibit G—Planning control sheets 
















value will be limited only by the in- 
formation obtained. 
Call Record Control Cards 

Exhibit E, are used to supply in- 
formation as to the work which has 
been planned, completed, or not com- 
pleted. 

Two card file cabinets are required 
—Active and Inactive. The cards are 
transferred from inactive to active file 
as customer record cards are mailed 
or given to the salesman. They are 
returned to inactive when the cus- 
tomer record card is received from 
salesman showing the call has been 
made. The record of the call is 
marked in the block provided for that 
purpose. The content of the active 
file will always reveal the unfinished 
work of any current plan. The inac- 
tive file contains the record of com- 
pleted work or those areas not cov- 
ered to date in the plan. 


Call Charts 
Exhibit F. Show salesman’s name 
and check daily number of calls 
made. 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Manufacturers and distributors of industrial supplies 
give major attention to methods for improving their 
relationship and rendering better service to industry 


Marketing Through Distributors 


@ A BETTER understanding of their 
individual and collective marketing 
problems is anticipated as a result of 
one of the largest meetings on record 
of manufacturers and industrial sup- 
ply distributors held at Atlantic City, 
May 11-13. The triple mill supply 
convention emphasized the mutual in- 
terest in marketing on the part of 
manufacturer and distributor by re- 
solving itself into a virtual 
probing all phases of marketing 
through industrial distributors. Spe- 
cial attention was given to sales meth- 


clinic 


ods, territory coverage, and coérdina- 
tion of manufacturer-distributor rela- 
tionships. 

Organizations which participated in 
the convention were the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Distributors’ As- 
sociation, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association and 
the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association. Ap- 
proximately 800 distributors, manu- 
facturers and associates were pres- 
ent. 

The Southern Group elected C. A. 
Dillon, Dillon Supply Company, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., president for the ensuing 
year. Percy Ridings, Syracuse Supply 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., was select- 
ed to head the National body, and 
George Halpin, Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., will 
lead the American organization. 

“There is no royal road in market- 
ing,” declared R. H. Dick, president, 
Barrington New 
York, at the first joint session Mon- 
day evening. In giving the first ad- 
dress, he reviewed some of the funda- 
mentals of marketing and outlined the 
basis of a sound sales program. His 
talk will be presented in greater detail 


Associates, Inc., 


in a future issue. 


The theme of the Tuesday morn- 
ing joint session was “Sales Manage- 
ment Methods for Distributors.” Per- 
cy Ridings, Syracuse Supply Company, 
described methods by which his com- 
pany secures and maintains efficient 
coverage of territory and maximum 
distribution for each major line, giv- 
ing major credit to a definite schedule 
of sales meetings every second Friday 
evening, fall and winter. 

@ Different manufacturers are asked 
to prepare lists of twenty to twenty- 
five questions about their products, 
which are given to outside and inside 
salesmen well in advance of the meet- 
ing so that they can become fully 
‘posted. A representative of the manu- 





The Carborundum Company is con- 
ducting a seasonal window display 
contest as a means of getting dealers 
to feature an assortment of sharpen- 
ing stones together with garden tools 


WIN ONE OF THESE 28 CHECKS 
TOTALING $800 








facturer presides at the meeting and 
develops the sales points accordingly. 

“It should be the joint responsibility 
of both distributor and manufacturer 
to determine as accurately as possible 
the potential of a line within the trad- 
ing area of the distributor,” said Carl 
A. Channon, Great Lakes Supply Cor- 
poration, Chicago, in an address fol- 
lowing Mr. Ridings’. 

“Based on such concrete informa- 
tion, a practical plan of coverage 
should be evolved and operated. The 
possible maximum volume obtainable 
should be an important factor in the 
extent of such sales coverage.” 

In discussing proper use of special 
representatives of the manufacturer, 
R. C. Duncan, R. C. Duncan Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., listed do’s 
and don’ts for both manufacturer and 
distributor in the Tuesday afternoon 
session devoted to “Sales Promotion 
Methods for Distributors.” 

Manufacturers’ men, he said, should 
send advance notice of their coming; 
should do some advance thinking on 
what they expect to accomplish; 
should ask to address sales meetings 
but utilize the privilege by asking 
questions to discover how much the 
salesmen know; should not overlook 
city desk men; should stay in each 
community long enough to be of 
value, which is sometimes two or three 
weeks; should be able to arrange dis- 
plays and know how to store products 
and what stocks to recommend; should 
carry samples of advertising matte: 
and spend time with new salesmen 
should report calls to the distributor’ 
sales manager and have an efficien 
follow-up system. 

Distributors should prepare for th 
coming of factory men by asking 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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wo manager- 


presentats 
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just the material they have wanted. 


every bods 

told. The (Cher exhibit at the Amencan Found- 
Continueas evmen’s Convention will be almost 
engineers entirely a viewalization ef the Con- 
wlerstand- tinuous Flow Principle of Handling 


equipment, Materials -almost as “easy to take” 


- and pre- as a movie, yet as fully informative as 
~ that the several hours of printed or oral ex- 
opted in our planations. Make it a point to visit the 


Solved” is Mathews booth and see thix exhibit 





@WITH more and more attention be- 
ng given industrial expositions as a 
major activity in the industrial ad- 
vertising and promotional program, a 
greater amount of individual effort is 
being exerted on the part of exhibitors 
to make the events successful. The 
reason, of course, is primarily a self- 
ish one, but with a two-fold result— 
first, it promotes greater attendance 
n general; second, it tells prospective 
visitors what to look for when they 
get on the ground, and prepares them 
tor the story they will hear at the ex- 
uibitor’s space. 

This was strikingly illustrated last 
nonth in the case of Mathews Convey- 
r Company, Ellwood City, Pa., in 
connection with its exhibit at the 
foundry show at Detroit, May 4-9; 
ind with the S. M. Jones Company, 
loledo, incident to its display at the 
iternational Petroleum Exposition at 
Tulsa, May 16-23. 

In preparing for the foundry show, 
lathews built its exhibit well in ad- 
ince and had it set up with all ma- 

ial in place so that a photograph 

uld be taken for use in promotional 


Planning and 
Promoting the 
Industrial 


Exhibit 


* The keen interest in industrial ex- 


tf vee are unable te 
attend the Mth dnnwel 
1. FA. Conewntion a 


material. The print was used in the 
company’s page advertisement, “Vis- 
ualizing Continuous Flow,” which ap- 
peared in the preconvention issue of 
The Foundry. 

This advertisement was designed 
with two purposes, according to W. 
J. Ramsey, in charge of Mathews ad- 
vertising. One was to sell foundry- 
men on the continuous flow principle 
of handling materials, and the other to 
attract them to the Mathews booth at 
the show. For readers unable to at- 
tend the show, a message was placed 
in the extreme right of the copy, of- 
fering information on Mathews foun- 
dry conveyers, while at the same time 
giving them a glimpse of the com- 
pany’s booth as it would appear at the 
American Foundry Association con- 
vention. 

@ Another part of the promotion 
built around the exhibit was a two- 
page 8'x11-inch sheet entitled, ““The 
Inside Story.” This featured. a cut- 
away view of the Mathews ball bear- 
ing roller, presenting its construction 
points and showing two typical instal- 
lations. Across the bottom was a form 
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positions which has developed in 
the last few years is encouraging 
industrial advertisers to devote more 
attention to the creation of dis- 
plays that will tie in with the general 
theme of their advertising campaigns 


for requesting details of the complete 
line, which could be filled in and left 
with an attendant at the show or 
mailed in later. 

These circulars were placed on a 
shelf in front of the projection ma- 
chine which was an important part of 
the display. A sign asked the visi- 
tor to take a copy. The projector is 
shown in the advertisement, identified 
as the “Visualizer.” A tie-up between 
the projector or visualizer and the cir- 
cular was accomplished by having the 
slides used in the projector show the 
step by step construction of Mathews 
foundry conveyers, by first flashing a 
view of the roller axle by itself, and 
then, in sequence, the various addition- 
al parts that go into making this unit 
and as they are built around the axle. 
Installations in various types of foun- 
dries before and after this “Inside 
story” are shown to round out the 
story. 

Inquiries received from this source 
are placed in the hands of the com- 
pany’s field engineers who in turn 
follow through with a copy of the 
foundry catalog mailed together with 
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See this Exhibit at Tulsa — May 16-23 
International Petroleum Exposition + Booth 18 & 19 — Oklahoma Bldg. 


@ This is an action story of four important will be more interested in the results we troublesome well. The S. M. Jones Com- 
steps in JoneSuckeRod Service to Pro can get for you. This service is another ex- pany, General Office and Factory, Toledo, 


p—it is th gh- Ohio.” Sales Department, 715 McBirney 





ducers — a service that has won wide ample of Jones | 


acclaim and many new users for Jone going, based on sound engineering and Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma — Houston 


d im the Pp 





SuckeRods. You will be 


in every detail. Let us demon- Office, 1005 Sterling Building — Export 


results we are getting for others but you strate JoneSuckeRod Service on your most Office, 19 Rector Street, New York City. 


a letter and later with a personal visit 
when in the territory. 

To complete the advance publicity 
for the show, proofs of the page ad- 
vertisement were mailed to the com- 
pany’s foundry list in envelopes which 
carried the official A.F.A. publicity la- 
bel. 

@ The S. M. Jones Company exhibit 
was designed on the precept that ex- 
hibits seldom tell the 
story, according to Otis Beeman, of 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Chicago 
agency in charge of the Jones account. 
This exhibit, therefore, was built to 
fit into the theme of the company’s 
advertising program and to include 


advertising 


the human appeal of “what it will do 
for you, Mr. Prospect,” so commonly 
used for drug, cosmetic, food and 
other general items. 

The subject of the Jones company 
“Sucker 


rods” in the oil country is everyday 


exhibit was “sucker rods.” 


language for the rods, one inch and 
less in diameter, which actuate the 
pump some 3,000 feet to a mile down 
in the oil well. Moving up and down 
at fifteen or more strokes a minute, 
covering a length of stroke some three 
to five feet and lifting from one to 
five tons each time—that’s something 
dramatic. But to the oil production 
engineer, superintendent, farm boss or 
roustabout, it’s usually just a lot of 
trouble, because rods break so often 
unless they are made of the right ma- 
terial in the right way. 

This situation calls for a type of 
sucker rod for each of the different 
types of wells. The basis of the Jones 
advertising story, therefore, has not 
been merely to say that the company 
makes six or eight kinds of rods any- 
one of which would fit the well. but 
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that the Jones company would an- 
alyze the well, find out which type 
rod to use, and then furnish the type 
that would do the most efficient pump- 
ing with the fewest breaks. This 
thought, accordingly, fits into the 
story of the exhibit, “Fishing for 
Facts Means Less Fishing for Rods”— 
fishing being the term used for recov- 
ering what is left of the rods when 
they break in the well. 

@ The exhibit was designed to show 
four important steps in the “Fishing 
for Facts” program. The first panel 
at the left of illustration, which was 
used vertically in page copy in Oil 
Weekly preceding the show, flashes 
on and the dark area moves up and 


” 


down showing the variations in depth, 
which is one of the points to be es- 
tablished, and then flashes off. 

The second panel then flashes on and 
a beam of light travels around each 
white line showing three types of dy- 
namo-meter charts taken at three dif- 
ferent wells. These charts show pump- 
ing characteristics and maximum and 
minimum load. The next to the last 
panel then lights up, moves up and 
variations in the 
amount of salt water in the “fluid” 


down, showing 
which must be determined in order to 
learn the corrosive action of the well. 
In the last panel each area flashes on, 
showing six degrees of hydrogen sul- 
phide gas, another important fact to 
be established, because some rods are 
quickly embrittled by hydrogen sul- 
phide. The demonstration then starts 
over again with the first panel. 

To focus attention on the com- 
pany’s exhibit at the recent petroleum 
exposition, a letter was mailed to a 
select list of petroleum executives, su- 
purchasing 


perintendents, engineers, 


agents and field men, enclosing a pre- 
print of the page advertisement, shown 
herewith, and a reproduction of a 
patent medicine circular used back in 
1850 to advertise “Petroleum or Rock 
Oil, A Natural Remedy, put up and 
sold by Samuel M. Kier.” The tie-up 
was on the point of the great changes 
that have taken place in the petroleum 
industry, and, likewise, those “that 
have come in the sucker rod business 
alone.” 

The letter was signed by P. C. 
Jones, president of The S. M. Jones 
Company, who invited the recipient 
to stop in at the Jones booth at the 
show and see the original of the cir- 
cular, and get extra copies of the re- 
print if wanted. 

The results obtained from both of 
these exhibits have been satisfactory, 
and in each case the exhibitors feel 
that their promotional efforts in be- 
half of their own shows and the ex- 
positions in general were contributing 
factors. 


Monthly Index of 
Machine Tool Orders 


@ AFTER one month’s slight reces- 
sion, machine tool orders again took 
up their forward course and for April 
carried totals back to the highest lev- 
els for 1935 at 125.7 on the index 
scale, according to the May report of 
the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association. 

Domestic business is going forward. 
Foreign business which last summer 
accounted for better than thirty per 
cent of the total volume took up only 
twelve per cent of the orders in April. 
Disturbed conditions abroad, quota 
restrictions, and tariff barriers of va- 
rious sorts are limiting the volume of 
machine tool orders for foreign desti- 
nations. 

Averaging the domestic business for 
the first four months of the year, 
business in 1936 to date is eighty-four 
per cent better off than it was in the 
first four months of 1935. The out- 
look continues to be promising for the 
rest of the summer, the report says 

Distribution of orders reflects the 


spread of orders to all sections of the 
More than half of the com 


industry. 
panies reporting are operating at a rate 
equal to or better than their 192¢ 
average. Less than ten per cent ar 
in the group whose volume has not 
yet come back to the twenty per cent 
level compared to 1926. 
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camera caught this group in conversation at the speakers’ table. Left to right: F. J. Ross, Fuller & Smith & Ross; E. H. Ahrens, 
shing Company; Roger L. Wensley, G. M. Basford Company; Paul |. Aldrich, "The National Provisioner," new A. B. P. President; 
ine, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Fred J. Fischer, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, president, New York Dotted 
and Fred Koch, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company. More than 260 publishers, representatives and agency men attended 


The cand 
Ahrens P 
Roy S. Du ’ 


Line Club 





A. B. P. Honors Agencies 


Twelve advertising agencies are cited by Associated Business Papers, Inc., 


for having placed greatest volume of business in A. B. P. papers 


during 1935—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., again leads the list 


business 


@ IN the of 260 


paper publishers, space salesmen and 


presence 


gency men, twelve advertising agen- 
cies which placed the greatest volume 
of business during 1935 in publica- 
identified with the 
Business Papers, Inc., were presented 


ns Associated 
th special citations at a luncheon 
May 18 by the New York Dotted 
Line Club. 
[he event signalized that the ad- 
rtising agency is becoming a more 
mportant factor in the promotion of 
es through business paper advertis- 
g. The special citation is imprinted 
a blue ribbon which 


ross the corner of the 1935 certifi- 


stretches 


tes of recognition issued by the 
sociated Business Papers,  Inc., 
med and ready to be hung in the 
ncies’ offices. Presentation of the 
tions commenced the distribution 
this year’s certificates, which are 
those issued for the first 
ea year ago. 

aul I. Aldrich, The 
tional Provisioner, and president of 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., was 


lar to 
publisher, 


principal speaker, explaining that 
uncheon was given in order to ac- 
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knowledge publicly the association’s 
appreciation of the “friendly, intelli- 
gent and wholesome attitude you 
(agencies executives) have shown dur- 
ing the past year toward all business 
papers in general and toward A.B.P. 
publications in particular.” He also 
explained that the luncheon was given 
by the Dotted Line Club because its 
members were the men who sold the 
business carried by the association pa- 
pers in 1935. 

Last year but one agency received 
special recognition among those re- 
ceiving the A.B.P. certificates. It was 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., which headed the list again this 
year. It is probable that the special 
citations, following this year’s prece- 
dent, in the future will be presented 
to but the first twelve ranking agen- 
cies. 

@ Mr. Aldrich explained that the spe- 
cial citations were developed for the 
particular group of agencies which 
not only earned A.B.P. recognition, 
but also during the past year demon- 
strated their willingness to make ade- 
quate use of business paper advertis- 
ing wherever a part of the client’s 


could be handled better 


promotion 
this way. 
his talk was the fact 
recognition is not now 


Stressed in 
that A.B.P. 
nor was at any time based alone on 
of advertising placed by 
It has not been extended 


the volume 
the agency. 
to many agencies placing a large 
amount of business copy and on the 
other hand has been bestowed on agen- 
cies with a relatively small volume. 
“What we are seeking to do here,” 
Mr. Aldrich’ continued, speaking of 
the special citations, “is to add some- 
thing in the way of a ‘plus’ over and 
above our regular recognition, for the 
particular benefit of those of you 


whose agencies have apparently 
reached for opportunities to ‘cash in’ 
on the power of business paper adver- 
tising in building sales for your cli- 
ents. 

“The membership of the Associated 
includes 


Papers almost as 


many publications serving merchant or 


Business 


trade groups, and class and profes- 
sional groups, as it does publications 
serving industrial or technical groups. 
therefore, 


These citations, well 


be interpreted individually in terms 


may 


2) 








THE FIFTY AGENCIES PLACING THE MOST BUSINESS IN 139 A.B. P. 
PUBLICATIONS DURING 1935 


Pages Used Rank 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, | 27 12 
Inc | 28 55 
G. M. Basford Company | 29 30 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 3 3 | 30 31 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 

The Buchen Company 3 31 «38650 
Rickard & Company, Inc 32-29 
Lord & Thomas 33 60 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc 34 52 
McCann-Erickson, Inc 35 24 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc 2 36 26 
J. Walter Thompson Company 36s 43 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc..... 33 380s «40 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc... 3 38 39 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc..... 3 40 81 
The Griswold-Eshleman Company... : 41 26 
Smith, Hoffman & Smith, Inc....... 33 42 34 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc : 43 32 
Reincke-Ellis-Y ounggreen & Finn, Inc. 44 82 
Evans Associates, Inc ; 45 51 
United States Advertising Corporation : 46 21 


Pages Used 

1935 1934 
George J. Kirkgasser & Co......... 320 =. 389 
Walker & Downing 3 156 
Maxon, Inc. ; 247 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Com- 
pany 243 
Larchar-Horton Company 169 
Ferry-Hanly Company 7 254 
Witte & Burden 144 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company 162 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc 276 
The Aitkin-Kynett Company 267 
Sutherland-Abbott 187 
Peterson & Kempner 197 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 2 214 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc..... 100 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, Inc... 2 267 
O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc 234 
Russell T. Gray, Inc 236 
James Thomas Chirurg Company.... 99 
CPE, DOE, bewcsorcceseens ; 167 
Gardner Advertising Company 283 


Rank 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, I 
Young & Rubicam, Inc 


NMrerwNMwnwe 
Ate Yee 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 





Charles Daniel Frey Company : 47 88 


The Powers-House Company 


48 lll 
49 41 
50 28 
50 25 
500 44 


Ralph H. Jones Company, Inc ; 93 
The Sweeney & James Company.... 73 
Wm. B. Akin Company ben 

Blackman Advertising, Inc 264 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc..... 271 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc 183 
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of the job done by those of you who 
operate general agencies, as well as in 
terms of the job done by those of you 
who operate agencies specializing in 


service to a particular type of client— 
such as the client whose product 
moves exclusively into industry or the 


professions. 

@ “With the total readership of not 
less than 1,500,000 men engaged in 
industry, commerce and the profes- 
sions, with each one of these readers 
buying his business paper for the help 
it gives him in making a better liv- 
ing, it becomes evident that in the 
aggregate the publication members of 
the A.B.P. exert a profound influence 
in the building of business opinion. 

“The editorial service rendered by 
strong business papers has improved 
during the years of the depression. In 
the face of growing complexities 
faced by the average business man, 
the worth-while business paper has 
stood as a rock upon which to base 
sound thinking and profitable busi- 
ness policies. 

“By the same token, business paper 
advertising is respected and exerts in- 
fluence, pretty much in proportion to 
the grip which the editorial content 
of the publication carrying the adver- 
tising exerts upon its readers. 

“We know, and you will agree, that 
most national accounts now profit- 
able, first saw the light of day in 
business paper efforts. We know, too, 
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that in many cases a well-conceived 
business paper advertising job, supple- 
menting and supporting campaigns in 
general media, spells the difference be- 
tween an outstanding and a mediocre 
success in attaining the client’s objec- 
tives. 

“Aside from these considerations, 
*which often represent complete eco- 
nomic justification for continuing to 
do a thorough business paper adver- 
tising job, we shall continue to work 
to the end that every business paper 
campaign may stand squarely on its 
own feet as a money-making proposi- 
tion for you, just as it is a money- 
making proposition for your client. 
@ “Today, a larger portion of the ad- 
vertising running in our publications 
is placed by agencies than ever before. 
To be exact, this percentage is fifty- 
seven, representing an increase from 
forty-six per cent in 1931. We shall 
be happy to coéperate in an extension 
of this trend.” 

In accepting the first certificate, 
Roy Durstine paid tribute to Mrs. 
Mabel Hanford, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., who was unable 
to be present as an honor guest a year 
ago. Roger L. Wensley accepted the 
certificate for G. M. Basford Com- 
pany, the second highest agency. 

Frank J. Zink, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., acknowledging the third certifi- 
cate, declared he would like to have a 
collection of facts on successful busi- 


nesses which have saved themselves 
from unprofitable advertising in gen- 
eral publications by considering facts 
presented by business papers. 

@ Noting that there has been a great 
progress in editing, format, illustra- 
tion and production of business pa 
pers, F. J. Ross, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., recipient of the fourth A.B.P. 
certificate, declared that he had no- 
ticed time and again in recent years 
that agencies are putting as much 
time and thought on a single business 
paper advertisement as they do on 
consumer copy. 

Walther Buchen was unable to be 
present to receive the fifth certificate, 
awarded to The Buchen Company, 
Chicago. In quick succession, allow- 
ing a minute or two for remarks from 
each agency executive, Fred J. Fischer, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, representing the Dotted Lin 
Club, presented certificates to W. L 
Rickard, Rickard & Company, Inc.; 
W. W. Lewis, Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Inc.; J. O. Bauer, Lord & 
Thomas; S. L. Meulendyke, Marschalk 
& Pratt, Inc.; H. L. Palmer, Mc 
Cann-Erickson, Inc.; Wade Werden 
J. Walter Thompson Company, an 
H. O. Williams, Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Inc. 

The Chicago Dotted Line Club held 
a similar luncheon, May 25, at which 
the ranking agencies of that city wer: 
honored. 
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Confidence prevails among business publishers 
who plan program for improving their services 


The A. B. P. Spring Conference 


@ THE twelfth annual spring con- 
ference of Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., held at Hot Springs, Va., May 
4, resounded with hearty expressions 
f confidence as to the immediate fu- 
ire welfare of business papers and 
he industrial advertisers using their 
pages. As indicated by monthly ad- 
ertising volume reports published in 
these columns, all classifications of 
business publications are steadily in- 
creasing their advertising revenue. 
[he dominant thought of the spring 
conference was on how publishers can 
mprove their service and relationship 
vith advertisers and agencies to merit 
greater patronage and likewise effect 
the highest possible results for them. 

Of a general nature, the meeting 
idopted resolutions opposing the pend- 
ng tax on undistributed corporation 
yrofits as a hindrance to accumula- 
tion of reserves for depression and 
emergency uses. Other resolutions 
irged an immediate unemployment 
census and appointment of a non-par- 


tisan committee to study federal rev- 
enues, and opposed governmental ac- 
tivities which infringe the rights of 
citizens and encroach on freedom of 
the press. 

The conference favored encourage- 
ment of policies looking toward an 
economy of plenty through increased 
construction, production, and employ- 
ment, and the reduction of prices. 

Paul I. Aldrich, The National Pro- 
visioner, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the A. B. P., succeeding Everit 
B. Terhune, Boot && Shoe Recorder, 
New York. Edward H. Ahrens, 
Ahrens Publishing Company, New 
York, was elected vice-president; 
Henry G. Lord, Textile World, New 
York, treasurer, and Judd Payne, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and secretary. 
Directors are as follows: 

Roy Dickinson, Printers’ Ink, New 
York; D. J. Hansen, Domestic Engi- 
neering, Chicago; Raymond Bill, Sales 
Management, New York; Roy Wright, 
Railway Age, New York; W. J. 


Analysis of A.B.P. Business Paper Volume 1929-1935 | 





1929 1930 
mmission 
wes .. 77,779 43,100 
n-com- 
ission 
“ie 125,449 


ge 


151.800 
Total 
Pages. 203,228 194,900 


152,000 =. 1,100 


1931 1933 1934 1935 


27,000 16,100 21,500 28,502 


125,000 55,000 59,600 60,165 


_81,100__88.667 





mmission 


ollars .$12,034,240 $ 6,800,000 $ 4,750,000 $ 2,820,000 $ 3,041,000 $ 5,167,406 


n-com- 


‘sion 


llars . 18,715,760 21,400,000 19,000,000 


tal 


9,246,311 


8,000,000 


8,959,000 


Dollars$30.750.000 $28.200 000 $23.750.000 $10,820,000 $12,000.000 $14,413.717 


4 rency 


ges .. 112,600 94,500 


70,600 34,600 43,335 50,475 
___(Base of 135 papers established in 1930, used 1931-35) 
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Paul |. Aldrich, right, publisher, “The 
National Provisioner," Chicago, 
newly elected president of Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., discussing future 
plans with Judd Payne, executive 
vice-president, at the close of the 
association's Spring Conference which 
was held last month at Hot Springs, Va. 





Rooke, Cotton, Atlanta; Walter Pain- 
ter, Power Plant Engineering, Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Terhune, the retiring 
president. 

New standards for business pub- 
lishing, as recommended by the com- 
mittee headed by E. R. Shaw, Power 
Plant Engineering, were referred to 
the executive committee to be re-af- 
firmed before making them manda- 
tory. 

Walter Painter, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago, and Fred J. Fischer, 
Railway Age, New York, representing 
Dotted Line Clubs in their respective 
cities, reported the activities of these 
organizations in selling business stu- 
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Business papers from many foreign countries attracted considerable attention 
of American business paper publishers at the A. B. P. Spring Conference 





dents in colleges and universities on 
the function and value of business 
papers. , 

The annual report of business paper 
costs, as reported by Henry G. Lord, 
Textil 
mal condition than in recent years. 
John T. Demott, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, New York, read 


World, revealed a more nor- 


the report of the credit committee. 

Speaking from the editorial view- 
point, Raymond Bill, Sales Manage- 
ment, New York, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Papers 
Editors, outlined opportunities for 
broader and more aggressive editorial 
policies in business papers. 

In commemoration of his forty-six 
publishing, John 


vears in business 


Willy, publisher, Hotel Monthly, was 
presented with a scroll of recognition 
and a desk set. Mr. Willy has been 
directing Hotel Monthly continuously 
since he founded the paper in 1892. 


The first issue of the “A. B. P. Blue 
Book,” containing information regard- 
ing the editorial services of member 
publications and their staffs was dis- 
tributed at the meeting. Among the 
exhibits at the convention of approxi- 
mately 1,000 business papers were 
from foreign countries 
which created considerable interest. 


some 700 


Following are selections from some 
of the papers read before the sessions, 


*treating problems which were given 


consideration at the meeting: 


What Can Business Papers Do to 
Make Profits for Agencies? 


By GEORGE O. HAYS 


The Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland 





@ NOT knowing how agencies do 
make a profit, | made a survey by the 
simple expedient of passing this sub- 
ject along to a number of agency 
friends whom I consider at least rea- 
sonably successful, and inquired if 
they had any ideas on the subject. 
They did. 

Agency executives agreed on one 
point—to wit: That the best way for 
business papers to help agencies make 
a profit is to allow a commission. 

Other points on which they fairly 
generally agreed are: 

1. Anything that tends to build up 
a larger volume of well conceived and 


well executed industrial advertising. 
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2. Better selling of how industrial 
advertising operates. 

More market data. 

More publication data. 

Less competitive selling. 

No free services to advertisers. 
Helping the agency to get new 


accounts. 


One agency executive offers the fol- 
lowing: “Agencies make a profit, gen- 
erally, in three ways: 1. By securing 
2. By developing pres- 
ent accounts to the point where they 


new accounts. 


can justifiably increase expenditures. 
3. By conducting their business efh- 
ciently and economically. 


“It is my personal opinion that busi- 
ness paper solicitors as a class can do 
more to sell accounts for agencies than 
agencies can do for themselves. This 
may seem a bit wild, but checking 
back on our own experience and on 
the experience of other agencies I car 
mention any number of account 
which are with agencies today be 
cause of the interest and effort of 
some solicitor or solicitors. 


“Just as he can help an agency i: 
securing new accounts, so, too, car 
the more intelligent type of solicitor 
help an agency to step up good ac 
counts. The solicitor’s acquaintanc 
or friendship with the advertiser may 
go back many years; the agency’s ac 
quaintance may date back only a fev 
months or let us say a year. Throug! 
long contact with the advertiser th 
solicitor has come to know the per 
sonalities involved and has a lot of in 
formation which, if given the agency 
can be used to mutual advantage. 


@ “It may be far-fetched to say that 
the solicitor can help an agency run 
its business more efficiently and morc 
economically, but it is true. For ex 
ample, solicitors who run to clients 
and sell them special pages and special 
issues at the last moment, necessitating 
overtime production or perhaps an 
over-night trip to a distant client in 
order to get the copy together, are 
certainly not helping agencies to work 
efficiently.” 

Another agency executive pointed 
out to me that if the better business 
papers will unite in building up a 
larger volume of better advertising in 
industrial publications, that his 
agency would have no trouble what 
ever in getting all the advertising 
which they might desire to handle and 
would be able to do so at a good profit 

Among other things, he pointed out 
that publishers and publishers’ repre 
sentatives first of all should sell in 
dustrial advertising; that is, how it 
fits into the picture of better produc 
merchandising. Second, then outlin 
and sell the market for the product 
involved within the field or fields cov 
ered by the publication, and third 
the place of the individual publica 
tion within that field. Anything sho: 
of this is not on a solid foundatio 
and consequently any advertising in 
volved is not likely to be on a profit 
able basis for either the publicatio 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Noe 
Cos. 


Average 


Expenditures 
Percent. 





Noe 


Cos. 





Average | 


Percent. || High | Low 





EXPENDITURES IN MEDIA 


| 














| Mage zines “ 3.70% + 11.25% |/15.00%] .67% 

oo Papers 2 5.55 2 5.40 6.10 | 5.00 
Trade Papers & Ind. Pub. |} 15 | 34.68 14 $5.52 73.64 | 10.00 

| Outdoor - - 1 5.08 - - 

| Dealer Helps 7 2,62 6 S.59 |} 12.26 210 

| Direct Mail 12 | 19.28 13 14.64 42.94 | 1.80 

| Pree Goods & Adv. Allow, |} 1 4.50 1 3.50 - e 

| sacceltieneees (novelties )j| $ 3.86 $ 4.05 6.70 250 

[House Organs 1 16.00 3 9.28 - - 

| Sales & Service Lit. 12__| 15,31 12 14,18 73-88 | 2,50 | 













Conventions & Exhibits 10 7.31 


Motion Pictures $ 2.15 
| 
Price Lists, Int. Pub. 2 


Publicity 


10 













6.71 15.55 


4.52 3.00 





5.40 12.73 





SPACE PRODUCTION cosTS |] 14 | 7.96 


_ADMINISTRATEVE EXPENSES 
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7.50 13.81 205 68 




































Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


Typical average expenditures of fifteen manufacturers of machinery and 
supplies, machine tools and plant equipment for each medium used by them 


in 1934 and 


1935, and also for space production costs, advertising 


administrative expense and the high and low extremes. Where four or more 
figures were reported, the average is the average of the middle half of the 
percentages when arranged in order of magnitude, or the “typical” average 





Survey of Industrial Advertising Budgets 


@ INDUSTRIAL, trade and business 
papers are shown to be favored media 
of industrial advertisers in a survey of 
1935 industrial advertising budgets by 
Association of National Adver- 
Complete tabulations of 
the findings of the association’s annual 
survey which covered 299 consurher 
ind industrial national advertising 
budgets was published in book form 
last month and is available to non- 
members at $10 per copy. 

Three manufacturers of electrical 
equipment whose appropriations were 
inalyzed apportioned an arithmetic 
iverage of 34.74 per cent to business 
publications; the next largest portion 
vent to direct mail with 11.47 per 
ent. Fifteen manufacturers of ma- 
hinery and supplies spent 32.99 per 
ent of their advertising money in 
usiness papers and 14.10 for direct 
nail, Steel and other metal adver- 
sers as indicated by reports of four- 
en companies allotted 30.27 per cent 

business journals and 12.78 per cent 
© mailing material. Five chemical 
mpanies followed with 26.29 per 


the 


tisers, Inc. 
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cent for business publications and 
16.20 per cent for direct mail. 

That industrial advertisers are look- 
ing upon advertising as a primary sales 
tool is indicated by the fact that prac- 
tically half of those included in the 
survey determined their appropria- 
tions on the basis of what was con- 
sidered an adequate amount to do the 
job desired. One-quarter of those sur- 
veyed established their appropriations 
by a percentage of 1935 estimated 
sales. 

The total industrial advertising ex- 
penditures in relation to net sales vol- 
ume are set up in the report by indus- 
tries as follows: Paper and paper prod- 
ucts, four per cent; automotive equip- 
ment sold to manufacturers, 3.90 per 
cent; building and construction mate- 
rials, 2.44 per cent; electrical equip- 
ment, 2.25 per cent; machinery and 
supplies, 2.01 per cent; steel and other 
metals, 1.33 per cent; miscellaneous, 
.75 per cent, and chemicals, .50 per 
cent. All figures are increases over 
1934 with the exception of those for 
building materials which stood at 2.52 

























per cent in the previous year’s survey. 

The amount spent by four ma- 
chinery and supplies manufacturers 
for export advertising in relation to 
export net sales volume varied from 
1.30 per cent to three per cent. 

Fifty-two of those reporting make 
up their advertising budgets for the 
calendar year; twelve do so for the 
fiscal year. More than half revise 
their budgets periodically; the largest 
number do so on a_ three - month 
period; the next largest group, semi- 
annually. The revision is generally 
on a basis of actual sales volume. 













New Books Issued by 
Department of Commerce 


Several new reference books of inter- 
est to industrial marketing executives have 
been issued recently by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The 1935 issue of the Foreign Com- 
merce Yearbook resumes this series of an- 
nual compilations of foreign economic sta- 
tistics after a lapse of one year. The vol- 
ume gives detailed information on foreign 
countries as to area and population, agri- 
culture, mining and manufacturing, in 
dustrial production, transportation and 
communication, foreign trade, quantity and 
value of imports and exports, finance and 
statistics of bankruptcies and protested 
notes. Part two of the book is devoted 
to comparative world statistics of all kinds. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce has also published the 1935 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
This annual volume is a summary of au- 
thoritative statistics showing the trends in 
trade and industry as well as social prog- 
ress. It is a convenient reference work 
for business men, economists, statisticians, 
and students. 
_ These two volumes may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., the former at $1.25, 
the latter at $1.50. 

The bureau has also published, at ten 
cents a copy, “The Construction Indus- 
try.” This booklet of 123 pages, with 
thirty-seven charts, tables and maps, pre- 
sents the broad economic facts relating to 
the activities of the construction industry. 
A special feature of the booklet is a list 
of almost 600 trade associations which are 
found in the various branches of the con- 
struction industry. 

In the Domestic: Commerce Series, the 
bureau recently issued “Market Research 
Sources,” (twenty-five cents) and now has 
in press “A Review of the American Ma- 
chinery Industries.” 


Another U. S. Steel Merger 


Marking another step in the plan of 
United States Steel to bring all of its 
manufacturing subsidiaries into one op- 
erating concern, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company loses its identity 
June 1 and becomes a unit of the Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corporation. This was 
announced last month by Myron C. Tay- 
lor, U. S. Steel board chairman. 


Case Moves West 


W. S. Case, for many years general 


sales manager National Acme Company, 
Cleveland, has been appointed sales mana- 
ger for the West Coast district. 
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Trends 


A review of conditiom within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Air Conditioning’s 
Progress 

@ BASED upon reports from manu- 
facturers of equipment and from pub- 
lic utilities throughout the country, 
the air conditioning industry is run- 
ning fifty per cent ahead of 1935 with 
the big majority of the horsepower or 
tonnage going into commercial and in- 
dustrial applications—office buildings, 
department stores, hotels, restaurants, 
industrial plants, etc. 

Two points stand out in this record 
of constantly increasing activity. First, 
leading office buildings, stores, hotels 
and plants have by now definitely 
realized the importance of air condi- 
tioning in helping meet competition, 
attract patronage, produce better prod- 
ucts. While costs of air conditioning 
have gone down very little, they 
nevertheless, in most cases, can be 
profitably written off in a short period 
or be offset by other advantages and, 
with thousands of installations now in, 
those business owners still without it 
are at least investigating with a view 
of buying. 

Second, with this acceptance of air 
conditioning has come a better under- 
standing of what is really required in 
air conditioning. Every job is differ- 
ent. A system must be engineered to 
fit it. As an example, one large organ- 
ization is now air conditioning seven 
of its stores. The refrigeration equip- 
ment and type of cooling apparatus 
are different for each store. The con- 
sulting engineer studied the require- 
ments of each—designed the system 
best suited to each—no two were 
alike. 

Not long ago many items were be- 
ing sold as “air conditioning” which 
performed only one function of air 
conditioning or for which claims were 
made that could not work out in prac- 
tice. Reputable manufacturers, en- 
gineers and contractors, as well as the 
Better Business Bureau, fought this 
situation. Glaring examples of mis- 
takes and failures gave point to their 
warnings. Today owners are listening 
to competent engineers and letting 
them give them what their jobs de- 
mand—systems made up of the correct 
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equipment, correctly engineered and 
assembled to meet the particular re- 
quirements. 

This is creating an expanding, 
profitable market for many industrial 
products such as motors, controllers, 
transmission drives, pumps, compres- 
sors, insulation, sheet metal, pipe, 
valves, fittings, etc. A directory of 
air conditioning equipment for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes lists 
112 such products. 

Interesting trends to watch, in ad- 
dition to the present accepted applica- 
tions of air conditioning, are its pos- 
sibilities in its relationship to health; 
its greater extension in hotels to guest 
rooms; its use in passenger buses.— 
Cuarwes E. Price, Editor, Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning. 


Gas Industry's 
Promotional Program 


@ GAS companies have been a little 
on the shy side, when it comes to pub- 
licity and advertising policies. Now 
they are about to make a streng bid 
for national attention. Growing elec- 
trical competition, particularly the 
government - inspired brand, is the 
spur which is prodding the gas indus- 
try into a three-year program of na- 
tional advertising, first insertions be- 
ing due later this year. 

Budgeted for the enterprise is the 
sum of $1,500,000, to be expended at 
the rate of $500,000 yearly, chiefly in 
national magazine media. While the 
domestic consumer appeal will dom- 
inate, a section of the campaign will 
be devoted to commercial and indus- 
trial gas sales markets. McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., has been appointed on 
the domestic phase, Ketchum, McLeod 
& Grove on the industrial. Campaign 
administration is in the capable hands 
of the American Gas Association. 
Cost-sharing commitments have al- 
ready been made by more than seventy 
per cent of the industry. 

Gas men are doing no mean job of 
selling their services these days, and 
the national campaign will be another 
stimulus in this direction. Last year 
well over a million gas ranges were 


sold. And unlike a few years ago, high 
quality merchandise is now getting the 
emphasis. A survey carried on by 
Gas, touching the operations of more 
than half the industry, last month 
showed this trend most clearly. Com- 
panies with some eight and a half mil- 
lion domestic customers gave their 
1935 sales results in this survey, both 
for their own sales forces and for the 
appliance dealers in their respective 
areas. Only a handful of companies 
reported average unit retail sales prices 
for gas ranges under $70. Most of the 
unit price figures were in the $70-to- 
$90 range. A few fell around $100. 
As averages, these figures indicate a 
large portion of sales decidedly above 
$100, and show that today’s sales 
strategy is designed to get distribution 
for the automatically controlled gas 
range of modern high quality. 

In addition to keen activity on the 
sales side there is evidence of construc- 
tion revival. Gas pipe lines are again 
reaching out, as they did in the 1925- 
1932 years. Natural gas from the 
Texas Panhandle will soon be fueling 
industries and homes in Detroit, 
through a major line now going under- 
ground to link this center with one of 
the important interstate natural gas 
systems. 

Gas utility business is definitely 
“up” in all departments, and has been 
for the last year. There is no reason 
to look for anything but continued 
improvement during the balance of 
1936.—Gerorce H. FInzey, Editor, 
Gas (formerly Western Gas). 


Problem and Opportunities 
Of Electric Light and Power 
@ TRENDS in the electric light and 
power industry include four good ones 
and one bad one. This, in the vernacu- 
lar of the sports columns, is a per- 
centage of .800. The bad trend, how- 
ever, is as dangerous as a spoiled ap- 
ple among good ones, so let’s consider 
the one rotten spot in the power in- 
dustry’s barrel of fine prospects. 
The destructive trend is that toward 
punitive taxation. Don’t imagine that 
the power industry is yellow and can 
not take its share of the nation’s plague 
of taxes; what the power industry is 
having a hard time carrying are cer- 
tain taxes, levied not so much for 
revenue as for the deliberate purpose 
of hampering the utilities. There is 
a three per cent federal excise tax, 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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ELL-TRAVELED ship - lanes 
span the seas like broad high- 


ways. They have become the estab- 
lished routes of commerce. Like- 
wise, clearly defined routes for 
reaching the expanding marine mar- 
ket have become widely accepted 
and used, because experience has 
proved their worth. Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review is out- 
standing among the widely accepted 
means of contacting marine men 
with buying power. 


The thousands of important marine 
men who subscribe to this publica- 
tion are predominantly executives 
of shipbuilding and ship operating 
companies, marine superintendents, 
naval architects and chief engineers 
»+.men who control and influence 
marine purchases. Their preference 
for Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review is demonstrated by the 
volume of subscriptions among 


them, and by subscription renewals. 
Their preference is based on edi- 
torial leadership in furnishing the 
type of information they want on 
shipping, shipbuilding, ship opera- 
tion and ship repair. 


The well-established sales “route” 
represented by Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review is your oppor- 
tunity to build acceptance and rec- 
ognition for your products, to pave 
the way for your salesmen and to 
increase your marine business. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review has a record of more than a 
half-century of service to the marine 
industry. And its advertisers in- 
clude an outstanding number of 
well-known manufacturers who sell 
to American industry. Plan to make 
a regular advertising campaign in 
this publication an important part 
of your 1936 sales efforts. 


A THREE-FOLD SERVICE 


Advertisers in Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review partici- 
pate in the following three-fold 
sales service that gives them add- 
ed advantage in going after busi- 
ness: 


1. The publication itself, which 
carries the advertisers’ messages 
directly to marine men with buy- 
ing power in all parts of the 
country. 


2. The Weekly Bulletin of ad- 
vance information, published ex- 
clusively for advertisers, provid- 
ing reliable, authenticated news 
items each week on new con- 
struction, reconditioning, repair 
work, and other marine develop- 
ments, 


3. The Marine Directory, an an- 
nual service that furnishes an 
authoritative list, compiled from 
original sources, of ship operat- 
ing and shipbuilding companies 
with their equipment and names 
of important officials. 


MEMBER A. B. C., A. B. P. 








“Business is a matter of confidence," says the Safe- 
cote finishing copy.... “Years of ee oes 


give the balance that delivers this pertect perform- 
ance," declared the text for Byron Weston papers. 
. . . Appearing in widely separated fields concur- 
rently, these two pages used strikingly similar 
technique and format including bleed and pictures 
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Distributors 


salesmen to make up lists of accounts 
to visit. It is well sometimes for the 
distributor to request the visit of a 
factory representative. 

Furthermore, Mr. Duncan declared, 
distributors should watch out for 
prejudice in singling out certain men 
in the organization with whom the 
factory men like to work; should avoid 
making new calls with factory men; 
should see that the men make calls 
with the factory representatives; 
should extend factory men a cordial 
welcome and teach their own men how 
to introduce the factory representa- 


tives to the prospect. 


@ E. S. Grant, Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind., expressed 
the belief that the distributor can ill 
afford to spend money in promotional 
efforts on an_ individual product. 
Therefore, the bulk of the printed 
promotional effort for individual prod- 
ucts should be the manufacturer’s job. 

Charles J. Shaw, Barrett Hardware 
Co., Joliet, Ill., declared that the in- 
dustrial exhibit presents an advantage- 
ous method for the manufacturer to 
show and demonstrate many bulky 
lines and give sales engineers an op- 
portunity to contact engineers and 
key executives of industrial plants 
ordinarily not reached. 

At the same time, they give the cus- 
tomer a greater knowledge of the 
distributor’s organization and the size 
and completeness of his stocks as well 
as an indication of the service he is 
prepared to render. 

The plan of operation of an in- 
dustrial exhibit, he said, is to secure 
the codperation of non-competing 
salesmen 


three 


manufacturers, and have 
work up attendance two or 
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months in advance by talking about it 
to people who should attend. 

Misunderstandings are the greatest 

source of trouble between manufac- 
turers and distributor, H. F. Seymour, 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, declared in an address on 
selling policies. They bring loss of 
confidence, and a change in manufac- 
turer-distributor connections. A writ- 
ten sales policy, while not covering 
every detail of the individual distribu- 
tor arrangement, but outlining the 
broad principles, is much like a letter 
confirming what has been said and 
thus avoiding misunderstandings. 
@ In return for the manufacturer’s 
written sales policy, the distributor 
has the definite responsibility of adopt- 
ing a supporting policy, giving the 
manufacturer aggressive sales repre- 
sentation, adequate handling of stock 
and service, intensive cultivation of 
the trading area and that only, loyal- 
ty and proper provision for effective 
educational work by the manufactur- 
er’s missionary men. 

Mr. Seymour stood firmly for se- 
lective distribution; suggested resale 
prices, both in territories with dis- 
tributors and without; maintenance of 
differentials between the stocking dis- 
tributor and others; and _ territorial 
protection. 

An excellent opportunity exists, 
said H. E. Ruhf, Cleveland Tool & 
Supply Company, for constructive 
work on the part of both distributors 
and manufacturers to reach definite 
conclusions on the question of quan- 
tity users and equippers. No classifi- 
cation of supplies purchaser is entitled 
to as low or lower prices than the mill 
supply distributor, and it is perfectly 
right that the distributor participat: 
in volume as well as small business, he 
asserted. The reason this business has 
not gone to the distributor in many 
cases is the fact that the manufacturer 
is hypnotized with the idea that it 
cannot be done. 

Factors which should guide the dis- 
tributor in selecting a line, Mr. Ruhf 
maintained, are the manufacturer’s 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
mill supply distributor, his desire to 
codperate in the allocation of terri- 
tory; his attitude toward establish- 
ment and maintenance of resale prices; 
his provision for a gross spread com- 
mensurate with the distributor’s po- 
tential volume; his anxiety to protect 
against overloading the distributor’s 
stocks; willingness to assist when an 


unhealthy stock condition has devel- 
oped for reasons not within the dis- 
tributor’s control; stability of the line; 
the manufacturer’s willingness to abide 
to the letter with the code of good 
business ethics recognized by his com- 
petitors and his shunning the playing 
of the lone hand. 

Stating that the key to continued 
improvement in business is re-employ- 
ment of people in private enterprise, 
which can be accomplished only by 
selling more goods, Malcolm Muir, 
McGraw - Hill Publishing 
Company, observed an increase in col- 
This re- 


sults in making an entire industry 


president, 
lective, or industry selling. 


“market-minded” and alive to possi- 
bilities of creating business rather than 
“swapping customers,” he declared. 

Before NRA, it was difficult to pro- 

mote group action and since its death, 
group efforts have been transferred 
from code building and administration 
to market research and business de- 
velopment. 
@ As a classic example of what is be- 
ing done in this respect, Mr. Muir 
cited the experience of Mechanical 
Power Engineering Associates, formed 
in 1932 because of the trend toward 
unit drives and away from line shaft 
drives, causing a large falling off of 
belts, pulleys, and hangers business. 
An engineer was employed to plan sur- 
veys and get facts. No member of the 
association was allowed to exploit his 
product through the agency of the 
association and propaganda was banned 
in favor of facts. 

The group, realizing that there is 
an economic use for all forms of 
drives, spent money to find out where 
their own products fitted logically into 
modern transmission efficiency. Then 
they established Power Transmission 
Clubs to develop an intimate under- 
standing of their engineering findings 
among salesmen who are in constant 
contact with potential power transmis- 
sion customers. There are now sixty 
such clubs with about 3,000 members. 
Advertising was used to develop en- 
thusiasm of Power Club members. This 
was sponsored by an allied organiza- 
tion, the Power Transmission Council 

Today the mechanical transmission 
industry, apparently’ dead in 1931, is 
back on its feet, proving that coop- 
erative selling, properly planned and 
intelligently acted upon, will show up 
on the profit side of the ledger. 

“Too many manufacturers still look 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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You Can Sell 
Profitably 


This Summer 


Aictum sales reported 
to the Department of Commerce (left) show that 
power equipment purchases increase consistently 


during the summer. 


Two reasons for it: |. Engineers purchase supplies, 
make repairs and additions in preparation for in- 
creasing fall and winter business. 2. They make 
changes "held-over" for a slack operating period. 


This summer should be the most active in years. 
BUSINESS WEEK'S index stands far above last year. 
All industries are demanding more and cheaper 


power. 


Profit from this Fertile Summer Market 


Capitalize your accumulated selling efforts by being 
always "on the ground" when buying decisions are 


made. 


You can do this effectively, cheaply, quickly, through 
POWER. Every thirty days it reaches your mass 
market—23,000 subscribers and some 40,000 other 
leading power engineers. 





Identify yourself with those progressive manufacturers 
whose summer sales curves are the healthiest. 


First July forms (and color) close June 23. 


330 W. 42nd St. POWER New York, N. Y. 
ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 
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AINT and varnish, the technology of which was turned upside [iiMepen 
Operations, Machinery and down when quick-drying lacquers came into the picture, stand JqgBut t 


Equipment Used by Chem- again on the threshold of revolution. Eleven years ago it was the qijBact t 


2 “ a : introduction of nitro-cellulose as a raw material of paint manu iially 
ical Engineers in Producing facture. Now it is the discovery of such raw materials as synthetic omm 




























Paints and Explosives resins, new pigments and new emulsions. . 
is | 
Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, power and hand The improved quality and reduced costs that are inherent in this pether 
trucks, bins packaging quip nt, cales, kids, t | ° ° ° . * 
—— trend are certain to bring greater paint sales and a more active Bipputats 
: ; : m ; 
itt Uideditaes Dime tiitinn eaves, Gibie, etemins industrial market. And it was no small market even a the low drama 
sors, fans, blowers, ventilators point of the depression in 1933 when it produced nearly 300 million JMpillior 
Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers dollars’ worth of paint and varnish. well a 
Mixing: Tumbling barrels, screw mixers, rolls, turbine and P P a P s = . . _} 
propeller mixers This is an instance of what is happening in only a relatively sma! t cos 
Heat Transfer: Kilns, coils, spray ponds sector of the vast industrial market that we call the Process nces | 
Refrigeration: Compressors brine coolers, air washers Industries. DI the 
insulation, air conditioning systems all. 
Mechanical Separation: Wash tanks, screens, air separators, It was another branch of this market that contributed the rav¥ cally, 
filters, dust collectors, magnetic separators, centrifugals, material that revitalized the paint and varnish industry in 1925 ro int 


crystallizers, tubs 


The explosives industry, smaller by far than the paint and varnish 
industry, found a larger market for nitro-cellulose in lacquers than 
in smokeless powder and the 1926 crop of automobiles ap;eared " 
Control: Indicating, recording and controlling instruments, fi : . f ; 
samplers, air compressors, electrical switch-gear, valves a revolutionary dress of paint. The automotive indust! S short: 
Power Generation and Application: Steam engines, turbines, ened spectacularly the gap between painting and drying and “Duco 
generators, transformers, motors, starters, belting, shafting, became a household word for about every kind of lacque 


Vaporization: Dryers, evaporators 


Forming: Hydraulic presses, extruding machines, cutters 


gears, chain drives, speed reducers, bearings 


ron — Boilers, en economizers, condensers. In these two distinctly different products, paint and « plosives 
recucing vaives piping insulation jn “ f 
we have a good illustration of the dependency of one /ranch 


Chemical Reaction: Tanks, reaction chambers, nitrators Thi 


the Process Industries upon another branch of the fie d. 
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upside #Mependency is partly responsible for the unity of the whole market. 








stand fut the unity of the market is explained more accurately by the Major Markets Within a 
as the act that all its products are designed, “discovered” and commer- “3 : 

manu: ially produced by chemical engineers using common processes and Single Major Market 
thetic ommon equipment. (See partial list at left.) Bites aS 


Percent of 

Paint Explosives |All Process| 
™ Industries | 
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his is a rather long story about two industries that produce to- 


n this Migether only 5% of the dollar value of the entire market (see com- No. of Plants.| 959 96) 8.25 | 
i it i i : Wage earners) 22,795 5,088 3.50 
active Jipputation at the right) but it is a simple, clear way, we believe, of Value of 
e low Meramatizing the standing of the whole field and its output of Products. . . '$288,916,047| $37,625,950! 5.00 
nillion billions of dollars’ worth of products annually, in bad times as All figures are the mid-depression data of the U. S. Census 
ell as go ] of Manufactures. 
we or . —_ = 


small #RPt costs a very modest sum to keep in touch with the buying influ- Some Manufacturers of 
rocess ences of this vast industrial market. Chem & Met will contact all . 
bi them for you 12 times a year for slightly more than a cent per Paints, Pigments Explosives 
all. There is no other method of making sales contacts so econom- Sherwin-Williams Co. EE. I. du Pont de 
ie raw call Wouldn’ lik h Ch & Met tati National Lead Co. Nemours & Co. 

1925 'y: lidnt you like to have a em et representative U. S. Gutta Percha (Explosives Dept.) 
| dee fo into the details with you? Paint Co. (Smokeless Powder 
arnish The Glidden Co. Dept.) 

s than ied _ eh won Hercules Powder Co. 


Atlas Powder Co. 
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The Reason for 
Market Research 


@ THERE is no doubt that manufacturers of 
machinery, industrial materials and supplies are 
studying industrial markets far more carefully 
than they have done for a number of years. 
The reason is not far to seek. 

During the depression period sales organiza- 
tions were reduced in size as volume declined. 
Toward the end of the period sales staffs were at 
their lowest figure, in size of personnel, in a 
generation. This was not true of all companies, 
but of many which adjusted their sales costs to 
volume of business, and made a serious effort to 
stay in the black. 

Now, with the business curve rising steadily, 
and sales prospects attractive to manufacturers 
with worth while products to offer to industrial 
buyers, the problem of reorganizing and devel- 
oping new sales talent is complicated by the ne- 
cessity of approaching the subject with more 
accurate knowledge of the job to be done. 

In other words, pre-depression sales organiza- 
tions, in many cases, were built up gradually, 
without any special technique for determining 
and measuring marketing opportunities. New 
men were added as sales volume justified, but 
the manufacturer did not attempt to define the 
limit of sales or decide how much business a 
given sales territory should yield in return for a 
given amount of sales effort. 

Now, however, manufacturers are convinced 
that sales control should be applied, and the first 
step in that direction is measuring market po- 
tentials. With a new sales force to be organ- 
ized and put into the field, the sales executive 
must determine the total available volume of 
business, and how it is distributed, by territories 
and industries. Then he can establish sales ter- 
ritories, assign sales quotas and undertake adver- 
tising and sales promotion with a definite ob- 
jective as to the volume of business his salesmen 
can reasonably be expected to obtain. 

This is entirely different from setting up sales 
offices in the usual locations, turning the sales- 
men loose in the industrial districts, and hoping 
for the best. Well-qualified men will get busi- 
ness under these conditions, but it could hardly 
be said that there is any substantial degree of 
sales control. 

On the other hand, the sales executive who 
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has before him an authentic analysis of indus- 
trial markets, and who knows the buying power 
of the industries of the country in his line, can 
direct his salesmen intelligently. Sales calls can 
be distributed so as to contact buying power 
accurately, and expenditures for advertising and 
sales promotion can be allocated so as to make 
them most effective in assisting salesmen to pro- 
duce business. 

With sales volume rising, the companies which 
will get increases at lowest cost are those which 
have analyzed their markets, and which visual- 
ize clearly the opportunities presented by the 
expanding needs of industrial buyers. 


The New Edition 
of The Market Data Book 


@ ONE of the reasons why we have announced 
plans for the publication of the 1936-1937 edi- 
tion of “The Market Data Book” at this time is 
because of the increased interest which is being 
shown in studies of markets. The new edition 
will continue the work which we have done 
since 1921 in defining and charting industrial 
marketing opportunities. 

We recently had an opportunity to discuss 
with an unusually able industrial sales executive 
the basis of setting up a field organization to 
contact industrial buyers for a standard line of 
products used in practically all industries. The 
problem is recognized as one of selective selling, 
and the immediate demand is for a measuring 
stick of industrial buying power. 

This particular company has been successful 
in its field over a long period. It has contacted 
numerous buyers, has carried on some advertis- 
ing in fields which seemed to promise satisfac- 
tory sales volume, and has excellent prospects 
for the immediate future. But to set up a sales 
organization based on actual potentials—that is 
a problem which this executive admits is a difh- 
cult one. 

He has not made serious use of the general in- 
formation which can be had from an intelligent 
study of the various documents available through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Bureau of the Census, etc. Nor has he con- 
tacted all of the industrial publishers who have 
made a reputation for thorough analysis of sales 
opportunities in their respective fields. 

When the material available in “The Market 
Data Book” was pointed out to the sales director, 
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he agreed that it was exactly what he was look- 
ing for, since it presented him with the basic 
factors needed in measuring and comparing mar- 
kets. Consequently he will be very much inter- 
»sted in using the information which will appear 
n the new edition of the book. 

In assembling this information, we use all 
ivailable sources of authentic information — 
;overnment departments and bureaus, trade 
\ssociations and business papers. These sources 
ire indicated, so that additional data may be 
btained if desired. But the objective of “The 
Market Data Book” is to outline the picture, so 
hat the marketer will be able to apply some sort 
£ measurement to industrial markets, and to 
letermine the logical distribution of all kinds of 
ales effort, including personal selling, sales pro- 
notion and advertising. 


Machine Tabulation 
Of Sales Control Data 


@ ONE of the most obvious needs for better 
sales control in industrial fields is improved fa- 
cilities for handling, tabulating and interpreting 
figures on sales volume and expense by products 
and territories. 

Sales control is an objective the importance of 
which is generally realized, but it is rendered 
dificult of achievement by the size of the task 
which confronts the sales executive who is en- 
deavoring to make a mass of figures yield usable 
information without excessive cost of time and 
energy. 

The problem in the industrial field is further 
complicated by the fact that lines are usually 
extensive. A single manufacturer may make a 
thousand different products. Even when these 
are grouped into a smaller number of general 
classifications, he finds the tabulation of sales 
figures extremely difficult, because of the num- 
ber of operations which have to be completed in 
order to get the significant figure. 

The answer in a good many cases has been the 
use of tabulating machines. These machines are 
expensive, but if the volume of work is sufh- 
cient, they will pay for themselves in establish- 
ing a sound basis for sales control, and in reveal- 
ing promptly weaknesses in the situation which 
might escape attention completely if not spotted 
by actual tabulation of separated figures on vol- 

me and costs. 

If the volume of figures to be handled does 
ot justify the use of a tabulating machine by 
ne company, it is possible to have this service 
performed on the outside, as there are a number 

agencies now available which have tabulating 
achines and are able to handle large masses of 
gures in short time and at minimum expense. 
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Regular service of this kind, for comparative 
purposes, will yield information of great value, 
and will enable the sales executive to feel that 
he has really established a definite measure of 
control over the distribution of sales energy, as 
well as volume and costs. 

Inadequate information is responsible for 
many wrong decisions. If marketing is to be- 
come as nearly scientific as possible, sales opera- 
tions must be visualized accurately. Most com- 
panies have the raw figures on which to base 
logical reasoning, provided they are tabulated 
and interpreted properly. But lack of facilities 
for frequent tabulation interferes with using the 
material already available. Hence the institu- 


tion of better methods in making use of sales 
information is the first step in establishing sales 
control methods on a basis which will enable 
sales direction to be established with facts rather 
than opinion or intuition as the principal guide. 


How to Design 
Good Business Papers 


@ THE efforts of successful and experienced 
business publishers to establish effective advertis- 
ing media for the use of industrial marketers 
were reflected in the interesting discussions at 
the annual spring conference of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., at Hot Springs last month. 

Most of the discussions revolved around the 
question of how to make the editorial contents 
of business papers of maximum value to readers, 
and how to develop circulations of maximum 
value to advertisers. Essentially the problems 
are entirely comparable to those of a manufac- 
turer designing a product for a specific market. 

Because the success of publishers is determined 
largely by their skill in creating a satisfactory 
design, and following design by production 
which includes the essential elements of the basic 
plan, it is a fair question for an industrial adver- 
tiser to ask publishers, ‘ ‘Just what is your pub- 
lishing objective? What is the design of this 
publication?” 

Most intelligent business publishers welcome 
such a question, since it enables them to explain, 
in specific and convincing terms, the reason for 
the existence of the publication; its editorial 
policies and plans, which are reflected in every 
issue; and the circulation methods, which indi- 
cate, in connection with the editorial scope, the 
market definition of the field which is covered. 

On the other hand, a weak publication, which 
is not carefully designed to meet certain edi- 
torial and circulation requirements of the mar- 
ket to be served, may find it difficult to provide 
a satisfactory answer to the logical question of 
the advertiser. 
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A.B.P. Spring Conference 


or the agency—saying nothing of the 
advertiser. 

He also suggested that A. B. P. 
might find it profitable to compile 
and make available monthly space rec- 
ords on individual advertisers in in- 
dustrial publications, including not 
only A. B. P. papers but all other pub- 


lications involved in the same fields. 


He also suggested that the publica- 
tions should bring their editors into 
the advertising picture, particularly a; 
regards the agencies themselves. An 
other suggestion, which should b 
given careful attention, was that w 
produce and present more data on th: 
type and nature of advertising reader 
ship in business publications. 


Individual Publication Promotion 
By M. A. WILLIAMSON 
"Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering,’ New York 


@ AS we view this subject of pub- 
lication promotion we at once recog- 
nize that there are in reality two 
parts: First, magazine and direct mail 
advertising—or promotion; second, 
market and publication data, primarily 
for use by salesmen and also to sup- 
plement our magazine and direct mail 
promotional work. 

Since the first division is the one 
exposed to the greatest number of cus- 
tomers and prospects, we have decided 
to more or less concentrate on this 
angle in today’s discussion. It is ob- 
vious that if we lay our plans with 
a view toward interesting our entire 
logical audience, we must, of neces- 
sity, back up our publicly expressed 
thoughts with definite and convincing 
detailed material that our representa- 
tives can use in their contacts with 
customers or prospects. 

Still thinking of our own advertis- 
ing, it is quickly apparent that we 
must consider our own publication 
and the market represented by the 
coverage of this publication. Both of 
these must be thoroughly explored and 
honestly appraised before they can be 
adequately sold and translated into 
regular revenue producing advertising 
pages in our own publication. 

A publisher must know his particu- 
lar problem, in terms of such impor- 
tant factors as background and ac- 
ceptance of his publication — its 
standing in the field—his competitive 
situation—his readers—their buying 
influence and power—he must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the trends 
in the field or fields reached by his 
publication—the needs of the field— 
something of the future of the field 
reached, and lastly, some of the major 
problems of his own customers and 


prospects. Obviously, there are othe 

factors of a similar nature and i 
some cases additional ones to the sev 

eral we have touched on, affecting th 

individual publisher’s particular prob 

lem. However, the foregoing wil! 
serve to illustrate what we mean whe: 
we say that a publisher must continu 

ally study his own problem and lool 
ahead just as far as is humanly possi 

ble in making his individual plans. 

@ It is possible and practical for 
publisher, backed up with the com 

bined knowledge of his staff of edi 

tors, research men and salesmen, to 
rather accurately forecast his main 
course in advance. For example, in 
handling Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, it was decided around the 
first of November, 1935, just what 
editorial emphasis was required, what 
special theme issues were needed for 
1936, and further it was indicated 
what our probable plans for 1937 
would be. All of this information 
was placed in the hands of the entire 
staff of editors, research promotion, 
circulation and salesmen. 

Having decided our general strategy 
in advance, it was a relatively simple 
matter to determine our own adver- 
tising program for the entire year— 
further to decide sufficiently in ad- 
vance just what promotional material 
in the form of market data or publi 
cation data might be required and 
start work on this sufficiently in ad- 
vance to insure a complete job that 
would be ready on time. 

Our own problem up to this point 
is not so very much more complex o: 
different than that of any of our own 
customers (advertisers) or of our 
prospects. To do an intelligently ef 
fective and economical job they, too 
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must study and plan—and plan well 
n advance. Then—reflect in their 
wn advertising the fact that they 
save a well defined plan that is ac- 
tively going forward, one that will be 
rdequately backed up with salesmen 
rmed with practical information. 
It is no more difficult for us, as 
publishers, to obtain the necessary ap- 
ropriation needed to promote our 
wn well developed sales plan than it 
for any of our customers, and nat- 
wally once our appropriation is grant- 
ed, the development of our copy is 
mple because it must reflect our pre- 
determined sales plan. The selection 
f our own media and the develop- 
ment of our additional promotional 
saterial is clearly indicated by the 
isic plan we are to put in motion. 
There can be no question as to the 
sults coming from a sound plan such 
s we have indicated—a plan ade- 
uately and actively promoted, hon- 
estly presented and substantiated by 
ur own salesmen. 


How Can Merchandising | 


Publications Improve the 


Job They Do? 
By WILLIAM M. LEBRECHT 


"Boot and Shoe Recorder," 
New York 


@® UNDERNEATH the criticism and 


complaints of agencies against trade 


papers we find a recognition of the 
place of the merchandising publica- 
tions in the movement of goods and 
in appreciation of the work they are 
doing and the way it is being done. 

Great stress is laid on the need of 


in honest editorial job—of a first 


hand knowledge of the field repre- | 


sented—of a sincere desire to help the 


subscriber to better ways and better | 


profits—of a craftsman’s ability to do 
these things. 

A great deal is said in favor of edi- 
torial brevity—Time 


tion and expression. There are com- 


ments to the effect that a business | 
paper should be good enough and of | 


sufficient value to its readers to war- | 


rant a subscription price of $10. 


and Business | 
Week are used as models of presenta- | 


And then these agencies want a bet- | 
ter picturization of the several mar- | 
xets which we serve. Apparently they 


ook upon the business paper as a nat- 
ral source of trade information, and 


| 





MICHIGAN 


ONE PAPER GIVES YOU EFFECTIVE 
COVERAGE IN THIS'100,000,000 
MARKET .... 


In advertising your products to the industrial and commercial field, 
you must make your moves skillfully to avoid waste circulation—to 
make sure your message goes directly to the men who control the 
buying. 


That is the function of HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING— 
effective coverage of all factors in this $100,000,000 market—a direct 
and economical route to “‘Air Conditioning’s King Row.” 


HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING gives you mass coverage 
among important consulting engineers and large contractors, of the 
designing and operating engineers in large industrial plants and 
large buildings, of the other air conditioning manufacturers whom 
you may want to sell. 


These are the key men—all of them—who plan and buy air condition- 
ing for factories (both process and comfort jobs), for office buildings, 
hotels, schools, theatres, stores, hospitals, etc.—by far the greatest 
single subscriber audience in this one particular field. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. Note the scope of editorial content, and 
that we carry each month the Official Journal of the American 
Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. Also note the present 
advertisers—many of whom feel that our paper alone gives them 
adequate coverage. One paper—low cost—a complete job. 


Heating - Piping 
- andAirConditioning - 
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eens 
IT IS A REAL 


PLEASURE 


to have the people you hope e 
are with you, say in just so 
many words that they are 


for you. 


BAKERS’ HELPER has 
always made it a point to * 
thinks. 


times during 


say just what it 
Many, 
the Code days, it said things 


for the good of the industry 


many 


that did not set so well with 
some organizations and in- 
Reac- 


dividuals involved. 


tions were expected, but 
never did we expect so many 
letters from bakers agreeing 


with us. That was a pleas- 


ure. + 
EXIT THE SOFT SOAP 


BAKERS’ HELPER, be- e 
cause it is frank and because 
it shoots straight from the 
shoulder, is interesting to 
read and is well read. As a 
result, advertising in it gets 


better results 


Census figures show that 
9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the 
business of the _ industry. 
Thru BAKERS’ HELPER 
effectively 


you can reach 


these volume producing 
wholesale, retail, and house- 


to-house bakers. 


Send for a copy of “Baking 
Industry Facts and Figures.” e 


BAKERSHELPER 


+ MAGAZINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE -y MANAGEMENT 


Now in its 50th year of service to bakers. 


330 South 
Wells "Steet CHICAGO 


Member y Member 
ABC Ea® ABP 


SOLAS 
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is there a compliment more appreci- 
ated by anyone of us than a request 
from some regular-fellow agency to 
call and talk over some account or 
prospect with them? But they want 
market data more uniformly presented 
—in size as well as in form, and 
while they say some nice things about 
the aid given them by business paper 
men, in other instances they speak 
quite scathingly of the ignorance and 
indifference encountered. 

Opinions are divided as to the ad- 
visability of grading up in stock, type 
set-up, illustrations and rates. Some 
feel that the papers they are familiar 
with are very well as they are, while 
others say that a subscriber is a man 
as well as a merchant, and consciously 
or unconsciously compares his busi- 
ness paper with consumer media, at 
least so far as appearance is concerned. 
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Trends 


which utilities are not permitted to 
pass along to consumers, and which 
competing municipal plants are not 
required to pay. Many states are 
destroying utility earning power in the 
same way. In Illinois, for example, 
the utilities alone, of all lines of busi- 
ness, may not add three per cent “‘ac- 
count tax” to offset the retailer’s oc- 
cupational tax. Anything that injures 
a utility’s earnings hurts the market 
for new equipment, limits the buying 
power of millions of utility investors 
and hampers the promotion of elec- 
tricity consuming devices of all sorts. 

Some may feel that the “one bad 
trend” is the federal government’s 
socialistic power program. Norman 
Thomas acclaimed the TVA as the one 
truly socialistic venture of the New 
Deal, “One beautiful flower in a gar- 
den of However, federal 
power projects can hardly be called a 
trend. They are really just a few 
isolated facts. These construction 
projects are very stimulating to the 
hotel, restaurant, office building and 
other businesses in towns near them. 
But they are not very important na- 
tionally, because there are not more 
than seven cities of as much as 100,000 
population that are within economical 
transmission distance of any of them. 

Most important among the positive 
trends in the power industry, is the 
expansion in business. 


weeds.” 


tremendous 


Total 
about fifteen per cent ahead of las 
year, which means that they are abo, 
the same distance ahead of 1929-3 

This spectacular growth is part 
the result of another very worth wh 
trend, that toward wider market < 


electricity sales are running 


velopment. Electricity is now bei 
sold for cooking and water heating 
most parts of the country. Adequ 
lighting, air conditioning and a tho 
sand other uses are expanding rapid! 

This growth in load brings abo 
another very wholesome trend. Ni 
plants and additions to old o 
budded out all over the country 
spring, like foliage from a tree tl 
has seemed dead throughout a lo 
winter; after five years during whi 
new construction was at a standst 
we now find new plants or additic 
under way in New York, Chicag 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kans 
City, Utah, Western Pennsylvania, a: 
a dozen other places. 

The Rural Electrification Admin 
tration is going to have $410,000,0: 
to spend during the next ten yea 
This means that the present rapid rurs 
development will continue. Strong 
utilities are covering their territoric 
with lines, taking service to everyon 
willing to pay a minimum bill of thre: 
to five or six dollars a month. 
ritories where the utilities are not 
wealthy enough to contribute to this 
rural improvement program, and in 
areas surrounding municipal plants, 
REA is financing coéperative organiza 
tions to build and operate rural lines. 

Four good trends, more business, 
wider market development, new plant 
construction, and rural electrification; 


In ter 


these are important to every business 
in the United States.—B. J. MARTIN, 
Editor, Electric Light and Power. 





Two Appointed by 
"The National Provisioner" 

H. W. Wernecke has been added 
the advertising staff of The National P 
visioner to cover the territory betwe 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. Mr. Werneck 
formerly was with General Plastics Cor 
pany and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co: 
pany. 

James P. Dobyns, formerly manag 
editor of Hospital Management, also h 
joined the publication in the capacity 
circulation and sales promotion manag: 


Barclay Made Officer 
Of Conover-Mast 

Hartley W. Barclay, editorial direct 
of Conover-Mast Corporation, New Yor 
publisher of Mill & Factory and Mod: 
Brewery has been elected secretary of t 
company and its associated companies 
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bringing Increased Buying of equipment 


by the shops that make them.... 


Another branch of the busy metal-work- 
ing field... 


ist readers control the orders for shop 


here, too, American Machin- 


equipment and supplies. 


* * * 


| arora made by the metal - work- 
ing field . . 


appliances, machine tools, electrical equip- 


. automobiles, household 
ment, machinery and metal products of al- 
most every type...are selling fast in 1936. 


That’s why you'll find the metal-working 
field a rich, ripe market for shop equipment 


i 


Mrs. America’s ap- 








pliances are made in 
shops like this . . . Amer- 
ican Machinist readers con- 


trol equipment buying. 


and supplies. Increased sales have furnished 
both the need and the funds for purchase. 


You'll find this market especially rich, espe- 
cially ripe if you advertise in American 
Machinist. For American Machinist adver- 
tising establishes a preference for your prod- 
uct among the men who control the orders 


... the management and production officials. 


Why not start calling on these men every 
two weeks with American Machinist adver- 
tising? You'll find them quick to respond, 
quick to give you results. Try them! 


Ameriean Maehinist 


A McGraw-Hill Publication ¢ 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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Sixty thousand 
carry on | 


Neither royal decree nor wealth nor luck can alone make 
leadership actual. It is not born—but earned! And because of 
this, untold thousands study the formula of vision, preparation, 
thought and toil which brought about its attainment. 

Nowhere can there be found a clearer, surer record of up- 
ward progress than in the sphere of industry. There, today, 
leaders are adding new steps to the foundations of the past. A 
vision evolves into a discovery that changes the standards of 
life of a nation. Thought and toil mesh to produce a new 
machine or process that brings a former luxury within the 
reach and enjoyment of all. 

Among the 60,000 executives who read The Iron Age are 
both leaders and understudies of every rank and degree. The 
fact that in The Iron Age they find information and inspiration 
is evidence of their determination to carry forward the tra- 
ditions and principles which have made America great. 

The Iron Age has for over 80 years been dedicated to the 
principle that industrial progress is a vital cornerstone in the 
life of our nation. Editorially it supplies its readers with essen- 
tial news and information of all that is best in management, 
methods and processes. Supplementing its editorial pages are 
over five hundred regular advertisers who present the latest 
news of new equipment, materials and processes. To buyers 
and sellers alike The Iron Age is not only a great market place 
but an inspiration to progress and constructive leadership. 


Advertising executives, interested in the metal work- 
ing industry, are invited to send for a new booklet 
containing the facts about The Iron Age circulation 
and the field covered. 


A Chilton @ Publication 
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Marketing Courses in Engineering 


@ THE editorial in the May INobus- 
TRIAL MARKETING suggesting that 
more thought be given to broadening 
engineering courses to include funda- 
mentals of industrial marketing elic- 
ited substantial endorsement of the 


idea. Comments on the editorial by 


heads of schools having engineering 
courses reveal much advanced thought 
on the subject in that field. Manu- 
facturers employing engineering grad- 
uates also expressed themselves favor- 
ably and offered suggestions for im- 
proving the situation. 

Here are excerpts from some letters 
on the subject received by the editor: 

Rosert F, Exner, associate profes- 
sor of marketing, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass.: I was very glad to see in your 
May issue the editorial on marketing 
courses in engineering schools, in 
which you stressed the need for courses 
in industrial marketing. 

However, it tends to give the im- 
pression that engineering schools are 
doing nothing in this direction. At 
the Institute we have offered an ad- 
vanced course in industrial marketing 
since 1931. Enrollment has been in- 
creasing steadily, and many students 
who have taken this course are now 
doing excellent work in industrial sell- 
ing. A number of other engineering 
institutions have inaugurated or are 
thinking of developing courses in this 
field. 

I do agree with you that there 
is need for increasing recognition on 
the part of engineering schools of the 
opportunity for their graduates in the 


There 


is also a need for recognition on the 


field of industrial marketing. 


part of manufacturers of the existence 
in these schools of a great deal of 
high caliber material for technical sales 
work. 

Congratulations on your publica- 
tion. I find something of value in 


every issue. 


40 


Schools 


Many schools with engineering courses include instruc 


tions in fundamentals of industrial marketing, other 


endorse the idea and manufacturers voice its need 





W. E. WickENDEN, president, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland: 
You will be interested, I believe, in 
the option offered to seniors in each of 
our six courses of study. Industrial 
marketing and purchasing are includ- 
ed among the subjects taught in this 
In a half 
year course in business fundamentals, 
Prof. Eddy deals with the functions 
of business, the 


branch of our curriculum. 


organization and 
financing of business units and prob- 
lems of investment and annual cost, 
Prof. Carlton with the handling of 
men, and L. R. Lowe with the prepa- 
ration of reports. Parallel to this, runs 
a half year course in industrial busi- 
ness practice, dealing with the factors 
of production, control of productive 
processes, purchasing and merchan- 
and patents, and 
business policy, in which Professors 
Veazey, Ault, and McClelland have 
shared the time. 


dising, invention 


@ E. Ditton SMirtH, instructor in in- 
dustrial administration, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn: I am familiar with the 
work of Mr. Swope’s marketing group 
and agree with the idea of your edi- 
torial, “Marketing Courses in Engi- 
neering Schools.” The difficulty, how- 
ever, of placing such a course in the 
already crowded engineering curricula 
rests on the decision of “what to elim- 
It is felt that in time educa- 
tors will come to your viewpoint and 


. ” 
inate. 


place more emphasis on marketing and 
distribution, and less on production. 
C. J. Freunp, dean, University of 
Detroit, Detroit: The editorial, “Mar- 
keting Courses in Engineering 


Schools,” in INpusTRIAL MARKETIS 
for May is extremely interesting. \ 
quite agree with you that marketir 
courses would be of great value in 
engineering course. However, as v 
say, there is such pressure brought o 
engineering faculties from all sources 
for the addition of courses to the cu 
riculum that they, in mere self de 
fense, must fall back upon the old 
scientific fundamentals, basic profes 
sional courses, and some work in the 
humanities. Students in the Colles 
of Engineering of the University of 
Detroit are given an understanding ot 
marketing in the various industrial 
courses, but I know without bringing 
up the question that the faculty would 
not approve a two or three-hour course 
in marketing under present conditions 

Puitur §. DonNELL, dean, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanic: 
College, Stillwater: The editorial on 
“Marketing Courses in Engineering 
Schools” was very interesting and is 
worthy of some thought. 

GeorceE Fiuiretti, professor of eco 
nomics and business administration, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
I think you would be interested 
know that during the last two yea 
we have worked out, in Minnesota, 
series of five-year courses in whi 
the student completes the full eng 
neering program in some one of 
engineering schools; that is, civil, ele 
trical, mechanical, aeronautical, 
chemical engineering, and also the f 
program in the school of business. 
the close of the five years they 
ceive a degree in engineering and 
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PREDICTED BOOM 
IN BUILDING 
GAINS HEADWAY 


1933 | 1934 


Memo to Electrical Manufacturers: 
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lo sell the rising construction 
market you must sell the “ 
men who control the buying ae 
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ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


1,080 electrical wholesaling establishments employ 6,100 salesmen, who 
make over a million calls a month on electrical buyers, including electrical 
contractors and many builders and architects. These salesmen are aggres- 
sively selling the new construction market. But as each man is expected 
to sell over 4,000 separate items, he pushes the products that are sold to him, 
in his magazine, ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING. 


ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING has been devoted exclusively to elec- 
trical wholesalers, their field salesmen and inside organizations for 16 years. 
It is the only publication serving this market. 














NEW 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS NON-RESIDENTIAL 


11,785 electrical contractors are engaged in residential, commercial, and in- BUILDING 
dustrial work. Their normal volume exceeds $500,000,000 annually, a large 1929°100 
percentage of which represents the materials they specify, sell and install. eee 














ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING is the only publication serving this mar- 
ket, with a record of over 35 years of continued service. 





If you are interested in increasing sales in 
this rising market, the coupon below will 
bring you complete details 
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ENGINEERING + INSTALLATION + REPAIRING + MARKETING 





ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING ® ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING, 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet “ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING, ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING—the Publications and the Markets They Serve” 





With machine tool sales reduced in 
1933 to a seventh of their 1929 
volume, the enterprising Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association brought to 
successful fruition, through united 
effort of its members over a period 
of two years, a gigantic machine tool 
show in Cleveland and recreated a 
demand for plant modernization gen- 
erally. For this daring effort the asso- 
ciation was awarded first honors for 
the outstanding achievement of a 
trade association during the last three 
years by the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives. In presenting this 
symbolic brass medallion to Herman 
H. Lind, general manager of the tool 
association, at the Executives’ semi- 
annual meeting in Washington, Hon. 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, said: "The leaders in this asso- 
ciation did not wait for more favor- 
able conditions. They set out to cre- 
ate (them) through their own efforts, 
thus displaying that courage which 
should be typical of American busi- 
ness endeavors." The triennial award 
is donated by Mrs. Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, managing director, Textile Col- 
or Card Association of the U. S., Inc. 





degree in business. In addition, we 
have a four-year engineering and busi- 
ness program. 

Through these courses of the engi- 
neering and business schools, the en- 
gineering student manages to obtain 
a rather complete training in business. 
In that period he takes an introduc- 
tory course in marketing and has an 
opportunity to take one or more quar- 
ters in what we call our senior topics 
courses in marketing. In the case of 
the engineering student the senior 
topics course in marketing is devoted 
to industrial marketing. As a matter 
of fact these four- and five-year 
courses at Minnesota are doing exact- 
ly the thing that Mr. Swope indicated 
as desirable as referred to in your 
editorial. : 
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The immediate problem before us at 
Minnesota is to bring this specific 
training to the attention of industrial 
executives and have them, as a re- 
sult, employ the product of this train- 
ing. 

The thing I want to emphasize par- 
ticularly in connection with these five- 
year courses is that they do not con- 
sist of a smattering of engineering 
and a smattering of business, but they 
do result in the student getting a com- 
plete engineering training and an en- 
gineering degree and a well-rounded 
training in business and economics. 


@ Here’s the thought some manufac- 
turers of industrial products have on 
the subject: 

A. F. ANyesKkey, sales manager, 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com- 
pany, Wickliffe, O.: It is our opinion 
that it would be very desirable for 
engineering schools to include prin- 
ciples of industrial marketing in their 
courses. It would enable engineering 
graduates to become successful quickly 
as salesmen of engineering products 
and “graduate” to positions of dis- 
trict managers in charge of groups 
of salesmen for territorial representa- 
tives. 

In the sale of Cleveland Tramrail 
we depend on territorial representatives 
to close orders, but we employ contact 
men, or district managers, who oper- 
ate from the home office to direct the 
activities of these territorial represent- 
atives into such channels that will pro- 
duce the greatest amount of business 
with the least expense to themselves as 
well as to the company. 


H. J. Barpour, manager sales pro- 
motion, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago: I have read the editorial entitled 
“Marketing Courses in Engineering 
Schools,” and I think Mr. Gerard 
Swope has the right idea. We have a 
great many engineering trained sales- 
men and department heads with us, 
and they have found that their engi- 
neering training is a splendid back- 
ground and quite necessary to their 
selling job. Nevertheless, most of 
them admit that they had little or 
no selling experience or selling educa- 
tion while in college. 

Most all advertising and sales pro- 
motion men are confronted with the 
problem at all times of the engineer- 
ing side of the product and a more 
rounded out course in colleges would 
certainly prepare the individual for 


his future job in a much better way 
than it does now. 

F. G. ScHRanzZ, sales manager, 
Southwark Division, Baldwin-South- 
wark Corporation, Philadelphia: I be- 
lieve a marketing course in engineer- 
ing schools would be welcome to quite 
a number of industries; however, in 
our industry, which handles special 
engineering work, the general know]- 
edge of industrial marketing would 
not apply. We build special machines 
and our sales are handled by sales en- 
gineers. 

J. H. Ditton, technical personne! 
director, Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York: We think it would be a 
very fine thing if engineering students 
could take a course in industrial mar- 
keting and salesmanship while they are 
in college. It would be a distinct as 
set to manufacturing concerns with 
sales organizations. 

We are wondering if any commer 

cial concern is using INDUSTRIAL Mar 
KETING in their own student training 
course. If so, we should like to have 
particulars. 
@ E. F. Lecer, manager engineerin; 
sales, Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls 
N. Y.: In reference to the editorial 
regarding marketing courses, we can 
heartily agree with Mr. Swope’s com 
ments. 

For years we conducted a student 
training course which started where 
colleges left off, and which in effect 
was laid out to train young men in 
the principles of marketing, as well as 
familiarize them with Goulds prod 
ucts. 

An engineering graduate from any 
school in the country today is prac- 
tically worthless to a manufacturer so 
far as the sales end is concerned, be 
cause of the very fact expressed by 
Mr. Swope that sales and sales promo 
tion are taken for granted when as a 
matter of fact the training and pre 
paring of a salesman, such as Goulds 
requires, is a much greater problem 
than the four-year college course. 

The chances are that schools of the 
country have not given this phase of 
education the attention it deserves be 
cause of the diversified nature of the 
work, and the fact that there is so 
little published data of the textboo 
nature on which to base such courses 
But it does seem that a fundamental! 
grounding in marketing, business eco 
nomics, and the principles of distribu 
tion could be given more attention in 
the schools than is now the case. 
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pre arreendaiam a I Nd 


Advertising Manager 
Bennett Chapple, vice-president and di- 


ctor of publicity, The American Roll- 
g Mill Company, Middletown, O., has uf i 
nounced the ap- 


yintment of Harry 
Mercer as adver- 


sing manager of * o 
e company. It is : is ri ul eG y 


newly created of- 
e at Armco. 

Mr. Mercer has 
een associated 
ith Armco since 
fay 1, 1916. Dur- 
g fourteen of his 
venty years of ser- 
ce he has been 
jentified with 


ractically all phas- 
of the company’s H. V. Mercer 


publicity and ad- | 

rtising. In his new responsibilities, he 

|| administrate Armco’s program of ad- 

rtusing. 
New Duties Assigned to to work 
Republic Steel Men 

Stanley A. Knisely, formerly manager 

advertising and sales promotion divi- | ul 








of Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
d, has been appointed director of ad- 
ertising with direct supervision of all ad- 
vertising of the corporation and its sub- 
jiaries. 
Forrest H. Ramage has been promoted 
rom assistant manager of the advertising 
d sales promotion division to sales pro- 


@ Do you sell to industry through 


motion manager in charge of sales pro- a 
tion activities. His work is in connec: distributors? If you do, your sales 


ion with the new product | development 
division, headed by Julius Kahn who re- curve depends upon the enthusiasm 
cently resigned as president of banger 
Steel Company to become vice-president of | ° ° ae ' 
ase i duane OF aes Gece | with which your distributors’ salesmen 
ment. . 

Chester W. Ruth, formerly assistant | push your line. 
manager of the advertising and sales pro- 
motion division, has been named assist- * 
ant director of advertising. 


\. E. Walker has been elected presi- ° 
dent of Truscon Steel, eaneeting Mr. Each month MILL SUPPLIES furnishes 


Kahn, and continues as Republic’s general 


sales manager. you with an alert audience of mill 


Quigley Launches supply salesmen—men who are eager 


Export Magazine 

Quigley Publishing Company, Inc., pub- Renewal Percentage 
ishers of Motion Picture Herald and oth- 

r trade papers in that field, will launch Each year more than 87 per 
i new magazine this month under title of cent of the automatically 
Teatro Al Dia in the export market. expiring paid subscriptions a 
Teatro Al Dia will be published as a semi- to MILL SUPPLIES are re 

nnual and will circulate in all Spanish newed. This assures a con- 


: aking territories. The new publication tinuous audience of mill You can capture their enthusiasm with 


be primarily devoted to theatre de- supply salesmen and execu- 


n, construction, equipment, maintenance tives in the 1,200 mill sup- ° °° ° 
1 kindred phases of motion picture the- ply houses doing 90 per consistent advertising in the maga- 
operation in Latin-American coun- cent of the supply in- 


dustry's total business. 


for information on how to do their 
job better and make more money. 





zine mill supply salesmen read. 


Timken Bearing Appoints 


FP. B. Yates has been promoted to man- 
r of the New York district office of the 
Iimken Roller Bearing Company in 


rge of industrial sales, and S.C. Mer- | 
to the position of Eastern district man- The Magazine for Distributors and Their Salesmen 


r of the automotive division, with head- 
rters in Detroit. S. C. Partridge has 
n appointed assistant general manager | 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


the industrial division, with headquar- 
in Canton. 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Seller's Liability 


in such case the buyer trusts to the 
manufacturer or dealer, and_ relies 
upon his judgment, and not upon his 
own.” 

Then, in applying the foregoing 
general rule to the facts of the in- 
stant case, the court concluded: 

“From the evidence in the instant 
case... it is beyond dispute that the 
jury might justly infer that the buy- 


er (miller) here stated his needs to 
the seller; that the seller (dealer) 
knew what they were, and sold the mill 
to suit the character of business con- 
ducted by the purchaser, that is, the 
production and sale of table meal; 
that the buyer was ignorant of the fit- 
ness of the mill for this particular 
purpose; that the seller represented 
himself as knowing that the mill 
would fulfill the purpose for which 
the buyer desired it; and that, in mak- 
ing the purchase, the buyer justifia- 
bly relied upon the superior informa- 
tion, skill, and judgment of the sell- 








DATA 


—Encyclopedia 
—Year Book 
—Buying Guide 


Harold H. Rosenberg, Publisher 


least TWO or ALL THREE. 





Closing Soon! 


(First forms close July 1) 


1936 Edition 
CERAMIC 


with Equipment and Materials Catalogs 


The “World Almanac” of 
the Ceramic Industty 


—All in ONE volume 


‘oe ONE annual whose 

6,000 bona-fide copies stay 

right on the desks of every 

ceramist from one year to the 

next — constantly consulted 

for actual buying references by over 30,000 plant executives. 
The only catalog book that blankets this billion dollar in- 
dustry—and does it effectively and economically. There’s 
no substitute for specific coverage. 


Make Your Space Reservations Now 
First Forms for 1936 Edition Close July 1 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Equally important as the DATA BOOK for reaching the key men in 
the ceramic and clay products industries are the two leading monthly 
publications, Ceramic Industry and Brick and Clay Record. No well- 
rounded sales plan is complete without an advertising schedule in at 


BOOK 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 








er, and not at all upon his own know! 
edge or judgment. 

“Under such circumstances an im 
plied warranty of fitness was proper 
ly claimed by the purchaser. Th. 
judgment of the trial court will b 
affirmed.” (141 S.E. 653) 

In the light of the facts and hold 
ing of the foregoing case, it is obviou 
that whether the sale of machinery o 
equipment carries an implied warrant: 
of fitness will usually be a question o 
fact. If the buyer has merely ordere 
or contracted for the same, actin 
upon his own judgment, there will usv 
ally be no implied warranty of th 
kind. 

On the other hand, where the buy 
er has stated his needs and purpo 
and relies upon the judgment of t! 
seller as to fitness, the latter’s assu: 
ance on this point will, as a gener 
rule, create an implied warranty. An 
as an illustration of judicial reasonin 
in the application of this rule the cas 
reviewed is of force and value. 





New Appointments 


At Inland Steel 

Joseph L. Block has been named ey 
ecutive vice-president in charge of sal 
and Albert C. Roeth has been made vic: 
president and general manager of sak 
for Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Block has been associated wit 
Inland since 1922, serving as a vice-pres 
dent since 1929 and a director since 193( 
For a number of years he was in charg: 
of the sale of bars and semi-finished ste« 
and also directed advertising activities 
Mr. Roeth has been with Inland sinc 
1911, and a vice-president since 1929. He 
has been in charge of structural shapes 
plates and sheet piling sales 


New Publication Appears 

Western Business Papers, Inc., Los A: 
geles, publishers of Gas (formerly West 
ern Gas) launched Oil & Gas Equipment 
Review in April. Its editorial content co: 
sists almost entirely of new equipment 
descriptions, and its purpose is to keep op 
erators informed on latest devices and 
services for advancement of their cratt 
Circulation is on a controlled basis 


"Pit and Quarry Handbook" 
Is Published 


The twenty-ninth edition of the “Pit 
and Quarry Handbook” has been p 
lished with a total of 792 pages. The 
ume has fifty more pages than ust 
much of the space being devoted to n 
material added to the various sections 

The handbook combines three separ 
ideas—a technical reference work, a tra 
directory and consolidated catologs, t 
providing a comprehensive coverage of 
data of interest to the industry. 
Bakelite Moves 
Advertising Department 

The advertising department of Bak« 
Corporation has been moved from Bo 
Brook, N. J., to 247 Park Ave., 


York. 
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Work Has Started... 


The tremendous job of collecting, 
analyzing and editing the mass of 
market and media information which 
forms the basis for THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK has begun. 

The 1936-37 edition, which will be 
issued in September, will set a new 
high standard of value to user and 
advertiser alike. The brief, concise 
presentation of each field of trade 
and industry, and the basic data on 
all business publications covering 
those fields, will be continued as in 
the past. 

But numerous innovations, designed 
to make the book increasingly useful, 
will be included in the 1936-37 edition 
for the first time. In the first place 
the book will appear in full 9 x 12 inch 
size, with standard 7 by IO inch type 


page, thus giving more "“‘air'’ to the 


page. The binding will be more sturdy 


and attractive than ever before, and 
a completely new format, carefully 
designed to lend attractiveness with 
no loss of legibility and ease of ref- 


erence, will be used throughout. 


The market data will be extended 
to include every bit of essential ma- 
terial, and charts and diagrams will 
be used to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

An innovation will be the inclusion, 
with each listing of a trade or indus- 
try, of a descriptive guide to all sta- 
tistical and research material dealing 
with the field. In these listings will 
be included all market studies made 
by publications serving the field. 

Another new feature will be a care- 
ful analysis of the function and value 
of business papers, which will pro- 
vide many readers with a new con- 
ception of the important services 
rendered by these publications. 

The 1936-37 edition of THE MAR- 
KET DATA BOOK comes in answer 
to a definite demand from hundreds 
of users who have learned the value 
of this primary source book for in- 
dustrial and trade advertisers and 
their agencies. We feel sure that the 
many new features to be incorporated 
in the volume will make the book of 


even greater value to these users. 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 


Published by ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 


330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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| ProsLems 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


| 


—— | 


of consistent service—week in 
oe pon out—dedicated to further- 
ing the interests of the shoe and 
leather industry . . . in good times 


and bad. 


. . telling the industry's story—re- 
porting and 
technical accu- 


authentic and interesting—and 


news, markets, style 
matters — complete, 
rate, 


at all times, colorfully. 


. building today's leading shoe 
and This 
means— "What you have to tell the 
trade” is best told in 


rl DE and 
"LEATHER ° 
wie SHOE FACTORY 
300 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


leather weekly. record 











Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in Ss field. Maintains 
complete laboratory 


Established ise8. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 8S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, [llinois 











By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Preprints vs. Reprints 
Is there any advantage in sending 
preprints of advertisements to our 
select list rather than reprints fol- 
lowing appearance in publications? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There is probably as much to be 
said on one side as the other. It is 
cur opinion, however, that reprints 
are probably better for the following 
reasons: 

It is the natural process for the 
buyer to come across an advertisement 
in a magazine and if it is new and in- 
teresting to stop and read it. Usually, 
however, buyers may secure the in- 
formation but not be ready to take 
action because there are many other 
pages in the book to be read. They 


might want to tear out the page as 





ORE business paper readers in this field 

paid more to —-¥ this paper than any 
other A.B.C. paper in the field during 1935. 
And the subscription renewal percentage 
is the highest too. 

Are you selling to this big market? 


Send bd Send 
ze MiK Plant J. 
Audit Monthly Copy 


327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


plants are 
for lumber, tools, 
tically every kind 
receive, like 
on request. 
, , 


unusually busy 
finishes, hardware 


and respond to. Ask 


The most widely read and q 


J/g erence, 


Their activity provides immense markets 
veneers, 
WOOD PRODUCTS is the one publication they all 
our advertisers 


and equipment of prac- 


Sample copy sent 





tod 





the furniture and weed preduste field. 





ur NT 








Over 400 * 





ss i 
Inquiries ! 





The power business is 40: 
good, and this maga- [ | ] 
tine's - advertise- = J i 
ment of a farm wir- ' 
1935 
ing booklet pulled “5 : = 
400 inquiries! Ask us ax 
about our special re- 
sponse - getting plan ease 








for advertisers who 
use our July issue. 


ELECTRIC > 
LIGHT and 
POWER 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. @ 1836 Euclid Ave., 





| WEEKLY KILOWATTHOUR PRODUCTION 


(masa-to. rovers) 
«| Dictted os Percentage of o Seasonally Corrected NermalBose Fipwes 
t 1935 Developed from 4yr 26-3! Average 936 








Cleveland, Ohio @ 8 W. 40th St., New York City 
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a reminder but they may have to pas 
it on to others in the company. 
when the reprint comes in later, they 
have the tearing out process done fo 
them and can keep the reprint o: 
their desk for further consideration o 
perhaps to ask for prices. 

We believe that the full value « 
reprints is not secured unless som 
form of simple message is attache 
calling attention to the reprint < 
some particular feature of it. Th 
tends to personalize them, increase th 
interest and spur to action. 


Which Type of 
Advertisement Is Best? 


We received the following lette 
recently, apparently sent out to 2 
broad list: 

“The other day I made a statement 
which I was immediately challenged 
to prove. I said that it wasn’t nece: 
sary to take up people’s time in order 
to ask them questions personally. |! 
claimed that, if you wrote to them 
in the right way, they would be glad 
to answer. 

“Will you help me prove that I am 
right? All you need do is compar: 
the five roughly sketched advertis: 
ments for Nickel Alloy Steels which 
are attached to this letter and decide 
which one of them would be most 
likely to interest you. 

“Then enter your choice at the bot- 
tom of this sheet, using the initial 
which appears under the ad. After 
you have chosen number one, decid 
which ad is second, which third and 
so on until you have entered all fir: 
in the spaces provided. 

“Do not return the ads themselves. 
Just enclose this letter containin 
your vote in the attached stamp. 
addressed envelope. 


RESEARCH REPRESENTATIVE.” 
The letter was a good one and no 

doubt secured a good percentage 
replies. Whether, however, the : 
plies were helpful is the questi 
From our standpoint it is rather d 
ficult if at all possible to class 
advertisements in simple order | 
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SOURCES OF BUYING INFORMATION 
USED IN THE BUILDING MARKET 


For some, the facts presented in this report will be a discovery. For others, 


they will reaffirm principles which they have already accepted and applied. 


No one who sells in the building market can afford to ignore them. 


VERY MANUFACTURER of building mate- 
E rials and equipment is aware that his 
products are bought as well as sold. Hence his 
efforts to keep recurrent buyers — architects, 
engineers and contractors — in possession of 
primary buying information to which they can 


refer whenever the need arises. 


Until comparatively recent years, this business 
of supplying information was almost entirely a 
matter of individual enterprise. Not until there 
was a suspicion (later amply confirmed) that 
much of this individually-distributed informa- 
tion failed to function as intended, was any 
thought given to possible advantages in han- 
dling it otherwise. 


Plainly, the trouble was on the receiving end. 
For various reasons, recipients could not or 
would not take proper care of the great volume 
of printed matter with which they were so amply 
supplied. The situation was as incongruous as 


starvation in the midst of plenty. 


The results were unsatisfactory on the buying 
end but worse on the selling end. How much 


worse, no one knew until 1928, when one hun- 


dred and fifty-two investigators of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation personally examined the files in 
5,000 architects’ offices and found by actual 
count that of all the catalogs and other printed 
information received, less than 20% was filed 


for future use. 


The jolting effect of this investigation was seen 
in the discussion it precipitated. Many manu- 
facturers, incredulous, explained away the 80% 
waste on the ground that it was suffered only 
by the lesser lights of the industry. A few of the 
more curious checked up for themselves and 
found this smug explanation to be no explana- 
tion at all. The latter turned with increased in- 
terest to an examination of the advantages of 
pre-filed catalog distribution, as offered by 
Sweet's Catalog Service, and many found in it 


the one practical answer to their problem. 


At the same time they made another interesting 
discovery—that whereas the increasing volume 
of individually distributed catalogs had de- 
creased their use by recipients, the increasing 
number of catalogs in Sweet's had an exactly 
opposite effect. The addition of catalogs to the 
Sweet's file increases the usefulness of the file 











explanation lies in the organization and con- 


stant accessibility of information when fur- 


nished in this convenient form. 





What have architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors to say about all this? It might be supposed 
that the easiest way to find out would be to ask 
them. True, but in order to get their honest 
opinions, certain precautions must be taken in 
making the inquiry. As they might be induced 
to say a favorable word for almost any service 
designed to help them, it would be necessary to 
get them off their guard. No interested party 
should be identified with the inquiry and no 
leading questions should be asked. 


With these considerations in mind, Sweet's en- 
gaged the services of the Recording and Statis- 
tical Corporation of New York. In consultation 
with them and with several leading manufac- 
turers, a procedure was decided on which all 


agreed was fair and unbiased. 


A letter was addressed by the Recording and 
Statistical Corporation to the offices of three 
classes of buying factors in the quantities indi- 


cated: 
Architects and Engineers 7203 


Contractors 3616 


Building Companies, Corporations, 
Government Offices, etc. 2007 


as a whole and of every catalog in it. The 





Here is the letter and the return post-card which 


accompanied it. There was no other identificg. 


tion than that shown. 


THE LETTER 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Executive Offices, 102 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 


November 25, 1935. 


Dear Sir: 


Your answer to one question will be helpful in con- 
nection with a study now being made by one of our 
clients. 

You doubtless have in your office various sources of 
information on building materials and equipment to 
which you refer needs arise. Will you kindly tell us 
on the enclosed post card what source you have found 
the most useful? 

Your reply will be used for statistical purposes only. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) E. E. L. Taylor, Vice Pres. 


THE CARD 





When needs arise for information 
on building materials and equip- 
ment, we have found .............c0cse-sse0s 
the most useful source in our office. 











The cards were received direct and tabulated 
by the Recording and Statistical Corporation. 
At the time of their tabulation, the replies to- 
taled 39 per cent. 


It will be seen that the inquiry was phrased so 
as to permit broad scope in the replies. In view 
of this, their unanimity with respect to one 
source is remarkable. Other sources mentioned 
were manufacturers’ catalogs (individually dis- 
tributed), manufacturers’ sales representatives, 
and a scattering of directories, magazines and 


miscellaneous services. 


















How 4,990 offices answered the question: 


“WHAT SOURCE HAVE YOU FOUND THE 
MOST USEFUL?” 


SWEETS CATALOG FILE 
(Exclusively) 
SWEETS AND OTHER SOURCES 


TOTAL MENTIONING SWEETS 


(Exclusive of Sweet's) 
TOTAL TABULATABLE REPLIES 


*(See occupational analysis at foot of page) 


tirely a question of what's wanted. If it’s a local telephone 
number, there is one source that contains more numbers 
than any other. Another kind of source attains its greatest 
usefulness in furnishing classified lists of names and 
addresses of manufacturers. Still another does the best 
job of furnishing news, editorials, technical articles and 


advertising. 


But the buyer in search of buying information on building 
materials and equipment needs and wants more than 
any of these sources can give him. The question of where 
And the 
more comprehensive the Sweet's file becomes—both as 
to the number of manufacturers whose catalogs are filed 


he goes for it most often is answered above. 


therein and the amount of useful information given—the 


e more he will go there. 


You now can capitalize years of successful development 
work—so successful that nearly all who regularly specify 
or buy building products turn almost automatically to the 
Sweet's file for information on the products you make. 


A “WRITE-IN” VOTE 


With nothing but their own experience to direct their 





replies—without even a suggestion as to the kind of infor- 
mation source—88 out of every 100 who sent in replies, 
wrote “Sweet's.” And 7 more out of each 100 also wrote 


“Sweet's,” together with one or more additional sources. 


TOTAL MENTIONS 4744 


WHAT IS A CATALOG 


AND WHAT MAKES IT WORK? 


It would seem that Sweet's Catalog File comes 
closer to meeting the information needs of its 


More than merely an “enumeration of items,” 
with which definition the dictionary disposes of 
the subject, the industrial catalog should be the 


means of presenting to the typical buyer infor- 


recipients than any other source. This is not to 
infer that other sources are not necessary or 


useful for their respective purposes. It is en- 





* OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 


ARCHITECTS 
and CONTRACTORS 
ENGINEERS 


CORPORATE 
OWNERS, etc. 


SWEETS CATALOG FILE 2696 91% 980 87% 714 80% 


(Exclusively) 
SWEET’S AND OTHER SOURCES 183 71 100 


2879 
91 74 81 


895 100% 


1125 100% 


2970 100% 


(Exclusive of Sweet's) 


TOTAL TABULATABLE REPLIES 





mation he wants or should have about the sup- 
plier, his products and services, BEFORE he 
interviews the manufacturer's salesman. The 
term CATALOG, as employed here, does not 
include sales manuals, detailed engineering 
bulletins or other technical data usually sub- 
mitted AFTER the buyer's definite needs have 
been determined. The buyer, in most instances, 
expects to see a salesman or to communicate 
with the sales department for prices, etc., before 


he orders, but whatever the catalog can do to 


save time in advance of the call for both parties 


is to the advantage of both. For best results, 
the catalog should be comprehensive, but not 
exhaustive. It should be interesting, and should 
contain enough of the essential facts to be con- 


vincing. 


Catalog planning is possible only on the basis 
of the entire procedure, which includes these 
three essentials: (1) DESIGN to meet the users’ 
needs; (2) thorough DISTRIBUTION; and (3) IN- 
STANT ACCESSIBILITY. 


The highest degree of accessibility is attained 
when the catalog is bound with other catalogs 
in the file which has been found to be the most 


useful source of information in buyers’ offices. 


i 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Sweet's Catalog Service is in business to im. 
prove the functioning of manufacturers’ cata. 
logs by whatever means this end can be accom- 
plished. Until Sweet's pioneered the plan of 
distributing manufacturers’ catalogs in a com. 
plete, prefiled and classified unit (the basis of 
the most useful source of buying information) 
no manufacturer could escape the waste of 
selling opportunities inherent in any method of 
individual catalog distribution. 


Your catalog rightly designed, and on hand in 
the right place at the right time, will prompt 
more inquiries and create more selling oppor- 
tunities. It will help to get your salesmen into 
offices to which the doors are often otherwise 
closed. And it will do these things in the least 


possible time and at the least possible cost. 


More than 1200 manufacturers now employ 
Sweet's Service to design and to distribute 
their catalogs in the Sweet's files. This form of 
distribution insures constant accessibility for 
their catalogs in buyers’ offices the year ‘round. 
Call in Sweet's district manager in the office 
nearest you. He will show you how this flexible 


service fits your particular requirements. 


SWEET'S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW YORK—I!9 West 40th Street 
BOSTON—3! St. James Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—132! Arch Street 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth Street 


PEnnsylvania 6-1500 
Hancock 0700 
Locust 4326 
Atlantic 8220 


Dearborn 3500 

Cherry 7256 
Cadillac 2745 
Michigan 256! 


CHICAGO—105 West Adams Street 
CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT—607 Shelby Street 

LOS ANGELES—31I! Architects’ Bldg. 
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use there are two important factors 
be considered. The advertisements 
reproduced herewith. 

In the first place, we would rank 


Mi” as number one from an idea 
standpoint, emphasizing the simple 
thought that it is best to toughen 
steels with nickel. But, in the second 
lace, we would place “L” and “K” 
it the top of the list from an interest 
ind layout standpoint. 

It is interesting to print two other 
idvertisements recently clipped from 





NICKEL 


trade papers on this same subject, both 
of which we submit as better than the 
layouts given for consideration. Per- 
haps some readers of the column may 
have other thoughts on the subject. 


The Tone of 
the Catalog 


We have a number of processes, 
each described in bulletins. These bul- 
elins are quite comprehensive, run- 

ng from eight to twenty pages and 

sting about thirty cents per copy. 
have found that the 82x11 inch 
seems most satisfactory. These 
lletins are drawn up whenever we 
ure information which would 
ange the material or application of 

process. The phase of this bulle- 
' publication which has been par- 
ularly troublesome to us and on 
ich we would most appreciate ad- 

and suggestions, is the tone in 
ich they should be written, and 

inclusive they should be. We 
uld certainly appreciate any infor- 
‘ion available on the various styles 
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of writing bulletins and the success 
and limitations of each style. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The tone or style of writing repre- 
sents quite a problem. Most industrial 
catalog writers merely tell what the 
product is, how it is made, and what 
it will do, very formally. 

Usually too much space is given to 
description as to what it is made of, 
how it is made, etc., as though the 
manufacturer was trying to tell his 
buyer how to make it rather than to 
sell him on the service rendered. We 
believe there is a gradual change com- 
ing in which the letter writing style 
is becoming popular, using the pro- 
noun “we” and including a bit of 
personal interest and enthusiasm that 
cannot be developed in any other way. 

This does not mean that the catalog 
should be longer, but it does tend to 
humanize the pages and make the 
reading more interesting. Pictures of 
successful applications also add to 
the catalog. 





Issues Cost Finding 
Record Book 


Believing that factory maintenance men 
are interested in the performance record 
of equipment and will keep such records 
if provided with convenient forms, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., is 
distributing a “Cost Finding Record Book 
for Conveyor Belts” for that purpose. 

In addition to a liberal supply of record 
forms, the booklet, 81x11 inches, con- 
tains conveyor belt data and suggestions 
for prolonging the life of conveyor belts. 
Specifications and illustrations of Good- 
rich conveyor belting are included. 


Gauss Joins Frey 

Chester A. Gauss has joined the cre- 
ative staff of Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was formerly with 
General Electric Company, Crocker-Wheel- 
er Company, SKF Industries and Fuller- 
Lehigh Company. 


National Metal Show Oct. 19-23 


The eighteenth annual National Metal 
Show will be held in Cleveland Oct. 19-23 
at the Cleveland Public Auditorium in 
conjunction with the National Metal Con- 
gress. 


Organizes Publicity Business 

B. S. Beach, advertising manager of 
the Carrier Engineering Corporation for 
the last six years, has organized a public- 
ity and sales promotion business in New 


York. 


Fall Elected Vice-President 


J. Horton Fall, formerly sales manager, 
Enameling Division, Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Company, Desplaines, Ill., has been 
elected vice-president and general sales 
manager. 
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TESTES IDEAS from 15 years’ experience 


advertising dollars go further. 


dvertising 








By VERGIL D. REED 


of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


strategy, tactics, and technique 


with limited appropriations. 


tising organization, catalogs, direct ma 


consumer tie-up 


and budgeting of 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. 143, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me Advertising and Selling Industrial 
Goods by Reed. Within 5 days I will send 
$3.50 (plus a few cents delivery) or return 
the book. 

Name (please print) 

Firm , Position 


Bus. Address 


City.. : State 
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Just Published i 


to 


help you build business and make your 








and Selling 
LDudustrial Goods 


Chiet, Retail and Wholesale Trade, Bureau 


RACTICAL advice and suggestions on 


of 


effective industrial advertising. Drawn 
from wide experience in building success- 
ful sales promotion plans, particularly 


IVES WORKABLE IDEAS on your 
problems of creating individuality for 
product, most effective sales appeals, 
analyzing market, use of agency, adver- 


copy themes, judging trade publications, 
Includes actual cam- 
paigns showing planning of schedules 


expense. $ 
Mail form below for your copy. 3.50 
Wi MB Sent on 5 Days’ Approval BEE 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 


book provides, in complete tables, a 
means of rapid, yet accurate, compu- 
tation of nearly all belt problems. It 
also contains a thorough discussion of 
the theory and practice relating to the 
use of rubber belt on transmission, 
conveyor and elevator installations. 
As such, the handbook assists in se- 
curing the application of 
Goodyear belting to the end that the 
lowest possible cost of transmitting 


correct 


power and of moving material may 
be realized. The subject matter is ar- 
ranged to facilitate its use either as a 
ready reference or as a source of com- 
plete information. 

@ The “Handbook of Belting” is not 
intended for general distribution. Its 
primary purpose, of course, is to pro- 
vide Goodyear salesmen and distrib- 
utors’ salesmen with essential engineer- 
ing data on belting, but it also can 
be used to advantage by consumers 
who are qualified, by an engineering 
training, to make use of the data 
which the handbook contains. On 
this basis, distribution of the hand- 
book is handled on a highly restricted 
plan, and salesmen are asked to check 
each request for a handbook very care- 
fully to be sure that it will be used 
by individuals who can apply the in- 
formation which it contains. 

A record is kept of the distribution 
of the book, and each recipient is 
asked to sign a receipt card, when re- 
ceiving a copy of the book, and these 
cards are kept on file in the Akron 
office. Furthermore, each copy of the 
handbook is numbered so that an ab- 
solute check can be made of the en- 
tire distribution of the books. Thus, 
if drastic changes should be made in 
the contents, Goodyear could imme- 
diately advise each person holding a 
copy of these changes or could fur- 
nish them with a new copy of the 
handbook. 

The information and data included 
in the handbook of belting is worked 
up by the advertising department in 
collaboration with the development 
and sales departments. 

A somewhat similar handbook is 
available on the subject of hose. Be- 
cause the nature of the work per- 
formed by hose, the external wear and 
abuse, and the human element of han- 
dling it vary through so wide a range, 


it is necessary to consider each instal- 
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lation as an individual problem and 
select the hose best suited for that 
particular work. The “Goodyear 
Handbook of Hose” contains authori- 
tative and descriptive information 
pertaining to hose construction and 
methods of designing for specific pur- 
poses. 

Using this comprehensive technical 
information on belting and hose as a 
base, and with the background built 
up not only by Goodyear’s blue print 
advertising but also by all Goodyear 
advertising on other products, the ad- 
vertising department welds all me- 
chanical goods advertising effort into 
one solid and fundamental program 
and sees to it that all local efforts tie 
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in with the major advertising pro- 
gram, whether this local effort be car- 
ried on by distributors or by the 
Goodyear organization in the field. 


Worthy of mention is the unusua 
spirit of codperation between the vari 
ous departments of the Goodyear or 
ganization toward assisting in the sale 
and advertising program. It is th 
pleasant duty of each department con 
cerned with mechanical goods prod 
ucts to coéperate in every possib! 
manner in building up an effectiv 
sales and advertising program. Thi 
coéperative spirit is not typical of th 
headquarters’ organization alone. | 
permeates the entire field and distrib 
utor set-up, and it is to this facto 
that Goodyear attributes much of it 
success through the _ twenty-thre 
years of manufacturing and sellin 
mechanical rubber goods products. 


Covering An Industrial Market 


Mileage Charts 
Record on these total miles traveled 
in covering each subdivision of the 
territory. This record can be obtained 
from expense reports. 
Call chart and mileage chart figures, 
plus salary, bonus and expense record, 
with total sales dollar volume will 
show: 
1. Average calls per day. 
2. Number of days calls were made 
or not made. 
3. Total calls per month. 
Miles traveled. 
Average miles traveled per call. 
Total expense. 
Average cost per call. 
Percentage sales cost. 

. Miles traveled per dollar sale. 

10. Dollar sale per mile traveled. 
Planning Control Sheets 

Exhibit G. Used by salesmen and 
the sales office to record routes to be 
traveled; also serves as a permanent 
record of what has been covered, and 
the future plans as well. A real aid 
to the salesman in making an intelli- 
gent plan, and to the sales office in 
analysis work before the proposed plan 
of activity is approved. 

Criterion for Classification 
of Accounts 


Coéperative planning is the heart 


of “Coverage.” Classification of ac- 
counts is essential to codperative plan- 


ning. The “Direct” classification (se: 
Exhibit C) is intended to be a direc 
contact call and does not indicate a 
method of invoicing or a flow of me: 
chandise. 

The criterion is necessary, because 
identical conditions do not exist in 
each subdivision of one or every tet 
ritory. It is established by joint con 
sideration of the director of the plan 
sales manager, salesman, accounting 
department, or any other 
which can contribute to establishing 
the best criterion for each subdivision 
of a territory. It must be recorded in 
the planning book, so that subsequent 
classifications can be made on the 
same basis. 

The use of the other forms required, 
such as Expense Forms and Market 
Surveys, is obvious. Being generally 
in use for other purposes, their value 
and use in codperative planning wi! 
be quickly realized. 

In next month’s article we shall ou: 
line the preparation for installing ¢! 
system, how territories should 
classified and how the plan is operat: 


agency 





“American Machinist" 


Has Chrysler Number 


American Machinist for May 20 w 
“Chrysler Corporation Number,” with 
pages of advertising. The issue conta 
104 pages of editorial matter on Chry 
manufacturing policies and practices, | 
twelve pages of general news 
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dred Jacobsen: S. R. Bernstein, contest secretary: Ellen Kebby, secretary of Advertising Age; and R. O. McGraw, editor of Industrial Marketing, glance over the contest entries 


For the Good of All Advertising 


The ADVERTISING AGE essay contests for high To some degree, however slight, these consumers 
school and college students, in which $1,000 in and business men of the future have been awak- 
ened to a new realization of the important place 
occupied by advertising . . . they have attained 
an increased knowledge and respect for the work 
performed by this indispensable business tool. 


M th 1,300 high school d coll Not a line of advertising, not a single new sub- 
or i - ' 

d es apni ; oan ee scription will accrue to ADVERTISING AGE as a 
ents, male and female, have submitted essays. result of this competition. None is expected. The 


cash prizes and two all-expense trips to Boston 
were offered for essays on the value of advertising 
lo the consumer and the general public, have 


just closed. 


The inherent value of advertising and its true promotion and conduct of the contests are the con- 
functions have been brought to the attention of tribution of ADVERTISING AGE for the good of 


ddditionc! thousands of students and educators. all advertising. 





ADVERTISING AGE 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING ! 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd ST. % CHICAGO: 100 E. OHIO ST. | 








Add Marketing to 
Engineering Courses 


To tHe Eprror: Your editorial in 
the May issue on the subject of broad- 
ening the scope of engineering courses 
in various institutions of learning by 
including the fundamentals of indus- 
trial marketing impressed me tremen- 
dously. 

As head of the Industrial Marketers 
of New Jersey, the future New Jer- 
sey N.LA.A. chapter, I am going to 
send a copy of the issue with a letter 
to the dean of each school or college 
in the state which has an engineering 
course which might be broadened 
along the lines you suggest. 

Hersert V. MERCREADY, 
Advertising Manager, Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J. 


+, VF 


Interprets Industry's 
Story to the Public 


To tHe Eprror: In reference to 
your editorial “Machines Need a Pub- 
lic Defense,” there are numerous or- 
ganizations in the United States inter- 
ested in combating subversive activi- 
ties and preserving constitutional gov- 
ernment. All of these groups require 
facts to combat subversive activities 
and fallacies concerning American in- 
dustrial economics and to form public 
opinion. 

There is urgent need for a fact-se- 
lecting organization, which is skilled 
in the art of interpretation of intricate 
matters into popular language for the 
lay public. Equally important is the 
skill of such a group in rapidly distrib- 
uting vital facts in such a manner 
that they will be most useful. 

The American Factfinders Institute 
proposes to fill the real need by sup- 
plying the numerous organizations in 
the field of public service. Doing no 
original research itself, it takes the 
valuable findings of such outstanding 
organizations as The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Congres- 
sional Intelligence, Tax Policy League 
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and others, and gives them visual in- 
terpretation for the lay public. 

Its material goes to all manner of 
groups, school children, workers 
(through posters and pictographs in 
factories and reproductions in plant 
publications), the lay public through 
membership organizations, etc. Trade 
associations such as The National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders and The National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association 
coOperate in giving wide mailings to 
our productions. In short, every 
medium of mass distribution is used. 

LEsLieE GORDON, 
Executive Secretary, American 
Factfinders Institute, New York. 
vvy 


An Effective Public 
Relations Job 


To tHe Eprror: Your editorial, 
“Machines Need a Public Defense” is 
a splendid and much needed comment. 

It may be interesting to know that 
at least one machinery builder in the 
country (Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Ansonia, Conn.) has stead- 
ily been hammering at the same point 
for upwards of four years. I might 
add, most successfully. 

The two enclosed booklets are from 
a series which has been distributed to 
executives in the steel, paper, rubber, 
metal working and allied industries. 
Perhaps the most interesting result 
has been the substantial number of 
extra copies of these booklets ordered 
by executives for use in foremen’s 
training schools and even for distri- 
bution to employes generally. We 
usually have to print several thousand 
additional copies of each title to sup- 
ply that demand. 

For your use, I may add that be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 some 69,000 
manufacturing concerns went out of 
business; that group probably ac- 
counted for some two and a half mil- 
lion jobs and nearly two billion dol- 
lars of payroll. The 141,000 concerns 
which kept going are employing an 
average of 426 workers each, just four 
less than in 1927; they account for 


the employment of about six million 
persons and the distribution of almos: 
five and a half billion dollars i; 
wages. 

In brief, unemployment is largely 
traceable in one sense to firms which 
lagged and fell by the wayside. W. 
need less criticism of the firms that 
have kept going and more construc 
tive ideas upon how to add to th 
number of manufacturing establish 
ments. I hope that you will develo; 
the various phases of the situation j 
future editorials. 

A. W. Rucker. 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Compan) 
Cambridge, Mas 


vvy 
Helping People Buy— 
Is Selling 


To tHe Eprror: The writer wa 
very much interested in reading you 
editorial “Helping the Buyer is Goo 
Salesmanship,” which appeared in you 
May issue, as it is just this slant o 
industrial selling which I have bec 
advocating for a long time. 

Enclosed is a copy of a talk which 
I gave before the Technical Publicir 
Association (Nov. 11, 1931) on 
“Helping the Prospect to Buy,” and 
I am also sending you herewith a short 
article on an allied subject, “Selling 
with Performance Records.” 

HueGu L. Ruscnu, 
Vice-President, Northern Pump 
Company, New York 

[Epiror’s Note: At the time the abov 
talk was given before the T.P.A., M: 
Rusch was supervisor of the performar 
section of Johns-Manville Corporati 


and he outlined the use of product per 
formance reports in selling. | 
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Helps to Solve 
Marketing Problems 


To tHe Eprror: I was very much 
interested in the article on “Mod- 
ern Catalog Technique” which ap 
peared in your April issue. I believe 
that articles such as these, which give 
brief descriptions of the way a nun 
ber of advertisers are meeting their 
problems, are very valuable. 

May I add a word here to tell you 
how much I value your publication 
which is doing a splendid job of hel; 
ing to solve some of the many pro! 
lems of this most complex business 
industrial advertising and marketin; 

H. M. Brake, 
Elliott Advertising Agency, Bost 





Ricks Joins Remington 

David M. Ricks, formerly sales pro: 
tion manager of The Barrett Compa 
New York, has joined Wm. B. Remi: 
ton, Inc., Springfield, Mass., as an 


count executive. 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
MFET IN PHILADELPHIA 
FOR A BANNER CONFERENCE 
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Plan now to attend this conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association! It's the im- 


portant event of the year to all interested in the 
future of the Capital Goods Industries. 


You'll sit in on an exchange of sales producing 
ideas and experiences...hear speakers, "tops" in 
their field, discuss such pithy subjects as: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HEAVY INDUSTRY — 


IN THE FUTURE OF THE U. S. A. 
INDUSTRY'S PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEM. 


IMPROVING ADVERTISING THROUGH 
BETTER COMPANY ORGANIZATION. 


THE PLACE OF THE AGENCY IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING. 
INTRODUCING A NEW PRODUCT. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT PROBLEMS. | 


You'll come away with a wealth of practical infor- 
mation...a new inspiration...and the memory of a 
profitable and pleasant trip. 


+ % 3 & 4 & + & MATL THIS COUPON * + * 4 % 4% %& # 


Mr. Louis A. Cleaver 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 
13521 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please find enclosed check for seven dollars, 
covering complete conference costs (including 


banquet and smoker). 
Please reserve rooms at Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Name Company 











Address 
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Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engj- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6Ist year. 





PROSPERITY FOR BREWERS 

Beer Sales for April in the U. S. were 
$19,726,846.38. This represents 3,945,350 
barrels—a gain of 500,000 barrels over 
April, 1935. And May figures will be stil! 
higher. There sure is “gold” in this 
market for those who tell their story 
through this publication—which continues 
to lead all other brewery papers in adver- 
tising volume and prestige. 


H.S. RICH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Leader For 20 
Years In The 
Welding Field 


@ To reach key men in 
this industry, use the 
paper that built up their 
field—the paper with the 
most information, most 
advertising and most 
paid-up subscriptions. 


®@ That publication is the 


WELDING ENGINEER 


@ Steady promotion of weld- 
ing since 1916 has made it 
the voice of the field. 


@ Adherence to A.B.P. codes 
has won confidence of both 
advertisers and readers. 


@ A.B.C. membership proves 
circulation claims, and con- 
stant effort increases cov- 
erage. 


Send for copy and rate card. 


The Welding Engineer 


608 $. Dearborn Chicago, Ill. 








What local chapters of the National Industria! 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Boston Elects 
Lawson President 

Edward S. Lawson, advertising man- 
ager, The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., was elected president of the Tech- 
nical Advertising 
Association, Bos- 
ton, last month, 
succeeding Roger 
A. Poor, lamp ad- 
vertising man- 
ager, Hy grade 
Sylvania Corpora- 
tion, Salem, Mass. 
Mr. Lawson for- 
merly served as 
vice-president. 

Other officers 
elected are: vice- 
president, Albert 
R. Keene, Pneumatic Scale Corpora- 
tion, Norfolk Downs, Mass.; secretary- 
treasurer, Richard Thorndike, Preci- 
sion Advertising, agency, Providence, 
R. I. 

Providence members acted as host to 
the organization at the May 8 meet- 
ing, which was featured by a discus- 
sion of successful advertising cam- 
paigns. 


E. S. Lawson 


Youngstown Chapter 
Gets Charter June 5 

The Youngstown District Industrial 
Marketers, less than one year old and 
with a membership of thirty-seven, 
will receive its charter as a chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation on June 5. Richard P. 
Dodds, manager of advertising and 
publicity, Truscon Steel Company, is 
president of the Youngstown group. 
Assisting Mr. Dodds in organizing and 
building the chapter so rapidly were 
Stanley A. Knisely, director of adver- 
tising, Republic Steel Corporation; 
Park Meek, president, Meek & Wearst- 
ler, Inc., agency; and William E. 
McFee, chief copywriter, American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
O., and N. I. A. A. second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McFee will present the charter 
at the meeting June 5 and will be as- 
sisted by D. Clinton Grove, N. I. A. A. 
third vice-president. Delegations from 
neighboring chapters will be in at- 
tendance, including Cleveland, led 
by E. B. Bossart, president, Industrial 


Marketers of Cleveland; and Pitt 
burgh headed by C. W. Kalbfus, pres 
ident, Industrial Advertising Counci 


T. P. A. Holds Annual 
Outing at Plandome, L. |. 


Concluding the 1935-36 season, th 
Technical Publicity Association, Ne 
York, held its annual outing at t! 
Plandome Golf Course on Long Islan 
June 3, with golf, tennis, dinner a: 
evening’s entertainment on the pr 
gram. The event also marked t! 
close of a membership drive. Priz 
were awarded those who enrolled th: 
greatest number of new members. 

Members of the outing committee 
were M. D. Hicks, INpusTRIAL Manr- 
KETING, chairman; J. R. Schmertz, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., tennis 
and publicity; John Williams, Arc/ 
tectural Record, and Thomas A. Tred- 
well, F. W. Dodge Corporation, golf; 
Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation, 
prizes; Keith Lydiard, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Company, finances; and Vincent 
Clausen, E. T. Howard Company, pub- 
licity. 


Cleveland Elects Three 
to Board of Governors 


At the May 1 meeting of the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Cleveland, three 
members were elected to the board of 
governors, including George Corey, ad- 
vertising manager, The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company; H. E. Van Pet- 
ten, manager industrial advertising, B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O.; and 
Louis Ott, advertising manager, The 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, ©., 
re-elected. 

These men will serve on the board 
for three years. Next year’s officers 
will be elected from the nine members 


of the board. 


Detroit Considers Use 
of Testimonials 

E. F. Berry, Jr., advertising m 
ager, The Udylite Company, led a « 
cussion at the May 21 meeting of ‘he 
Industrial Marketers of Detroit 
“Testimonials—Their Value to S 
and Advertising.” At the June m 
ing attention will be directed to “S 
Manuals—Their Preparation, Preser 
tion, Maintenance and Use.” 
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Mercready Heads 
Jersey Marketers 
\ full slate of officers and directors 
elected by the Industrial Mar- 
s of New Jersey, May 14, with 
Herbert V. Mer- 
cready, advertis- 
ing manager, 
Magnus Chemical 
Company, Inc., 
Garwood, N. J., 
president. Other 
officers elected 
are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Logan D. 
Grupelli, indus- 
trial advertising 
manager, Nation- 
al Oil Products 
Company, Harri- 
son, N. J.; treasurer, Harold G. Karn, 
Col gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jer- 
sey, N. J.; secretary, Francis R. Ris- 
ley, Charles Dallas Reach Company, 
New ark. 

Directors for two-year term: Har- 
old W. Kloth, advertising manager, 
Diehl Manufacturing Company, Eliz- 
abethport; Henry B. Burnett, adver- 
tising manager, Walker-Turner Com- 
pany, Inc., Plainfield. 

Directors for one-year term: Charles 
V. Allen, advertising manager, John 
C. Dolph, president, Newark; M. C. 
Diedrich, president, M. C. Diedrich 
Agency, New York. 

Associate director for one year, 
Howard Ely, Industrial Equipment 
News. 

Formal application has been made 
for afhliation with the N. I. A. A. 

Following the election an open 
forum led by Mr. Grupelli on “Selling 
Advertising to Management” devel- 
oped the points that selling an adver- 
tising budget to management should 
not be undertaken until after a care- 
ful study of the problems involved 
and that advertising men should spend 
more time out in the field working 
with sales representatives. 

(rnold M. Hill, Industrial Cinemas, 
Inc., New York, exhibited a number 
of industrial motion pictures and ex- 
plained how they were used in an in- 
dustrial advertising program. 

[he next meeting of the organiza- 


will be held June 10. 


Publication Men Talk 
to Philadelphia Group 


lhe May meeting of the Eastern In- 
trial Advertisers, Philadelphia, was 
~ Business Paper Night.” Two speakers, 
Randolph Bennett, co-publisher, 
ican Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
Herbert Hosking, editor Automo- 
industries, jointly covered the sub- 
“Are Business Papers Read?” 
ir. Bennett expressed himself as be- 


H. V. Mercready 
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ing outstandingly in favor of com- 
plete divorcement of editorial and bus- 
iness getting departments; that the 
chief purpose of a trade publication is 
to gather and correlate information so 
that the industries which it serves can 
get facts that will aid them in the 
manufacture of their products. He de- 
clared the editorial content of any pub- 
lication, if analyzed over a period of 
time, is the best indication of whether 
the paper is read. 

Mr. Hosking commented that too 


the editorial job is being effectively 
done. He recommended that space 
buyers read business papers and study 
intelligently the way the editorial staff 
uses the instruments at its command. 


Bennett Chapple 
Talks at St. Louis 


Bennett Chapple, vice-president, 
American Rolling Mill Company, and 
former president of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, was 
the principal speaker at a joint lunch- 


much emphasis has been placed upon 
cold statistics as indicators of whether 
a business paper is read and whether 


eon meeting last month of the In- 
dustrial Marketing Council of St. 








MODERN 


; Mathine Shop 


brings orders worth Bi times 
the cost of the Apace ! 





LS 





"Orders directly resulting from our April adver- 
tisement in MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
totaled 83 times the cost of the space." 


This unsolicited testimonial was received from 
Mr. A. J. Kohn, Pres. of The Schauer Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Here again is definite proof of the tremen- 
dous pulling power and result-producing ability 
of MODERN MACHINE SHOP. You can make 
your advertising dollars work harder for you by 
placing your sales promotion messages in this 
magazine. 














CONSIDER that in the 
MEAT -PACKING 


and allied industries: 


MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSING 
PACKAGING 


all require the latest types of 
industrial equipment because the 
field is highly competitive 


that 
CONSTRUCTION 
MAINTENANCE 
OPERATING 


require other types of industrial 
equipment such as you manu- 
facture and sell. 


THEN REMEMBER THAT 


meat packing and allied activities 
comprise the nation's 


FIRST INDUSTRY 


and that THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, the guiding hand of this 
industry for 47 years, is an old and 
trusted friend of the managing and 
operating executives in this field Its 
authoritative discussions of the 
phases of management mentioned 
above provide an ideal background 
for plans to market industrial equip- 
ment in this industry. 


Provisioner 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
300 Madison Ave., 


New York ) 
: 1031 S. Broadway, 4 


Los Angeles 











Are You Going After A 
200 Million Market? 


In 1935 the mass transportation companies 


spent over $50,000,000 for new rail cars 
and buses. Budget estimates for 1936 in- 
dicate that this figure will probably be 
increased substantially over the purchases 
actually made in 1935. 


Approximately $40,000,000 was expended 
in 1935 for way and structures, involving 
new rail, ties, fastenings, crossings, and 
paving materials. So much deferred main- 
tenance must be carried out in 1936 that 
it has been estimated that expenditures 
should reach $60,000,000. Power plant 
equipment capital expenditures for 1936 
are estimated to be $18,000,000 


In addition to capital expenditures for 
new equipment, the mass transportation 
industry will spend over $70,000,000 for 
maintenance materials of all kinds for re- 
pairs and renewal parts of rail cars, 
buses, power equipment and track. 


. 
Reach this market through MASS TRANS- 


PORTATION—at the lowest cost per thou- 
sand. No waste distribution. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


(Formerly Electric Traction & Bus Journal) 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








Louis and the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Chapple pointed out that he 
thought of advertising not as selling 
but as telling—that he considered ad- 
vertising force comparable to electric 
force since no one has been able defi- 
nitely to describe what either force 
actually is although both are used gen- 
erally today. 

On June 19 the chapter will hold its 
annual picnic and frolic on the banks 
of the Meramec River in the “Hills of 
Old Missouri.” 


Cincinnati Re-elects 
Entire List of Officers 


The Cincinnati Association of In- 
dustrial Marketers approved the work 
of its officers and directors for the past 
year by unanimous- 
ly re-electing the 
entire list for an- 
other year. Charles 
M. Reesey, adver- 
tising manager, 
Cincinnati Milling 
Machines and Cin- 
cinnati Grinders, 
Inc., is president. 
First vice-president 
is Allen T. Rooch, 
Interstate Sanita- 
tion Company; sec- 
ond vice-president, Howard Kenyon, 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association; 
secretary-treasurer, Marion Curley, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

Craig M. Bollman, art director, 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, O., addressed the May 26 
meeting on “Functional Design in In- 
dustrial Advertising.” The annual out- 
ing will be held in June. 


C. M. Reesey 


Gives Fundamentals 
for Good Letters 

L. E. Frailey, editorial director, 
Dartnell Corporation, told the Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association, May 
11, that letters should be a projection 
of personality and should be consid- 
ered advertising just as much as pub- 
lication copy. 

He established four fundamentals 
for good business letters: 1. Be natural; 
2. be easy to understand; 3. be inter- 
esting; 4. be friendly. 

On the same program was a debate 
between James Mangan, advertising 
manager, Mills Novelty Company, and 
G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, on the most suc- 
cessful technique for personal advance- 
ment. In support of his subject, ‘“Per- 
sonality Pays,” Mr. Mangan urged ad- 
herence to the rules of expediency in 
seeking one’s business objective. Mr. 


Crain advised his listeners to “Be Your- 
self,” pointing out that selling one’: 
self is like selling products, and in o: 
der to keep sold, there must be no mis- 
representation at the start. 

J. O. Craig, president, Business 
Men’s Clearing House, closed the di 
cussion, asserting that prejudices too 
frequently are allowed to interfere 
the selection of capable men. In jud 
ing men for positions, he stated, pe 
sonality, character and experience a 
the points to be observed. 

The E. A. A. clinic meeting on Ma 
25 was devoted to an exhibit of soun: 
motion pictures and sound slide filn 
by Vocalpix Presentations. 

The annual party will be he 
June 12. 


Pittsburgh Hears All 
About Patents 


Walter Blenko, of the firm Stebbi: 
Parmelee & Blenko, patent attorney 
was the principal speaker at the May 
14 meeting of the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Council, Pittsburgh. Mr. Blenko 
discussed the influence of patents on 
advertising, merchandising and sales. 


Milwaukee to Elect 
Officers June || 

The Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers will hold its an- 
nual election of officers and directors 
at its June 11 meeting. 





New Volume on Industrial 
Marketing Is Published 


“Advertising and Selling Indust: 
Goods,” by Vergil D. Reed, 
been published by The Ronald Press C 
pany, New York. Mr. Reed, who is 
sociate professor of marketing and forei: 
trade, Boston University, is also chiet 
retail and wholesale trade, Bureau of 
Census, U. S. Department of Comme: 

The volume deals with the strategy 
tactics and technique involved in adv: 
tising and sales promotion of indust: 
goods. The author does not expo 
theories, but rather sets forth methods, 
plications and workable plans which h 
been put to practical use in the solut 
of industrial advertising and selling p: 
lems of a wide range of business conce! 

It presents practical suggestions to 
vertising and sales executives as a ¢ 
in their development of sound plans. 1 
subject is treated in a manner to be hi 
ful to small and medium-sized compa 
which are dependent upon the most et 
tive use of limited appropriations t 
tain their marketing objectives. It is 
addressed to the advanced student 
should find the form and languag: 
which the material is presented easily 
derstood provided he has already lea: 
the elementary principles of marketing 

Mr. Reed's fifteen years of experi 
with a wide variety of industrial good: 
various foreign and domestic markets 
ford the background for the book 

The price of the book is $3.50. 
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Steel Exposition of the Association of Iron and Steel Engineers 
which is to be held in Detroit, September 22, 23, 24, and 25. 
The issue will be in the mail ten days prior to the Convention. 


Supplementing the Convention features, will be two com- 


plete sections; one covering the history and development of 


the Great Lakes Steel Corporation and the other the steel 
making and rolling facilities of the Ford Motor Company. Each 
of these sections, containing the text matter and advertisements, 
will be reprinted in its entirety and distributed to members 
and guests at the scheduled inspection trips to these plants. 

To suppliers of equipment for the steel industry, this Sep- 
tember issue presents a chance to effectively spread-eagle the 


industry with your sales story. You cannot afford to overlook 





RATES this advertising opportunity of the year. Forms close 


$75.00 per page (black & white) 
Special Sections. .125.00 per page 


(includes standard red color) IRON AND STEEL ENGINEER 


Regular Rates for Contract 


Advertising will ail . 1): . 
with the eugene 1010 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Special Sections which will be. . 
100.00 per page 
(includes standard red color) 


August 15. Write, wire, or phone for further details. 
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MORE 
NEW CUSTOMERS 
IN 1931 THAN 
EVER BEFORE 
A certain large corpora- 


tion had the bulk of the big business in 
its eld. It showed little interest in 
smaller accounts or new customers. 


When we took over the advertising in 
1928, the number of this company’s 
new customers had been falling stead- 
iy tor three years. “Saturation,” was 


the explanation we received 


But we thought otherwise—and by the 
end of 1928, our client had 16% more 
new customers than in the previous 
ear. And the record for 1931 is 26% 
above that for 1930—the increase dur- 
ing the past three years is 50%. Also 
ome of the added customers were from 
ew fields which have developed into 
nnportant outlets 


Old customers didn’t buy as much in 
‘30 and ‘31, but the new customers kept 
total sales up to a normal level, 


Ane 

in 1935 wat ° 
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rowing 
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Further spe & well-direc 


buti n the va'v 4 

srove applie 
able * p <e ; Tah apf 

yrome 
sales F customers. 
What we did for this client and others 
in making advertising affect the bal- 
ance sheet favorably—is shown in a 
collection of work specimens we have 
assembled They will be exhibited to 


anyone interested 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Inc. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: ro N Branch Office: 


230 Park Ave. 8) 3701 Broad St. 


New York, N. ¥. Philadelphia. 
Member A. A. A. A. 





| CONTINUED FROM Pace 28 | 


Distributors 


at the distributor as a customer won- 
dering how they can get him to buy 
more of their products, instead of 
planning how they can work with him 
to help do a better sales job,” Mr. 
Muir declared. 

“I believe it is a fact that practi- 
cally seventy-five per cent of the 
manufacturers who sell through the 
distributor do not know the full ex- 
tent of their market possibilities. Too 
often they depend on the distribu- 
tor to ferret out not only their cus- 
tomer, but the application of the 
products to his needs. If more manu- 
facturers were organized into groups 
to carry forward research work, it 
would be a real service to distribu- 
tors.” 

The Industrial Supply Research Bu- 
reau decided to continue its trade ad- 
campaign, featuring data 
gathered on the advantages of selling 
through distributors, which has been 
running in seven publications and di- 
rect maii. The publications 
used last year were Cincinnati Pur- 
chaser, Mid-West Purchasing Agent, 
Mill & Factory, Mill Supplies, Phil- 
adelphia Purchaser, Purchasing, and 
Southwestern Purchaser. 

The work this year will be financed 
through voluntary subscriptions from 
members of the three associations. In 
addition, the ISRB program will em- 
brace purchasing agents’ meetings, re- 
search, education of distributor’s sales- 
men, issuance of reports on buying 
prominent industrial 
plants and distributors’ salesmen’s 
handbook, and a survey of industria! 
distribution outlets. The bureau’s 
budget will be between $20,000 and 
$30,000. 

A survey of industrial purchases 
from distributors in Columbus, Syra- 
cuse, Allentown and Worcester was 
briefly summarized by Prof. Hugh Ag- 
new, New York University at the 
ISRB meeting. The full report will 
be released later. 


vertising 


seven 


practices of 





Doyle to Geare-Marston 


Tom Doyle, formerly with Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn in the media de- 
partment, joined Geare-Marston, Inc., May 
1, as assistant to Frank C. Murphy, media 
director. Mr. Doyle will be in charge ot 
the business paper division of the media 
department and will be located at the 
Philadelphia office 


Industria! 
expositions 





Tune 8-12. American Water Wor! 
Association, Los Angeles. Sept., Roc 
Mountain Section, Denver. ct. 12-1 
Southwest Section, Fort Smith, Ark. B 
Little, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


June 22-25. National Association 
Master Plumbers of the U. S. Exhi 
Buffalo, N. Y. H. J. Ritter, Hotel Stat 
Buffalo. 


June 24-26. American Pulp & Pa; 
Mill Superintendents’ Association Ex! 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


July. Great Lakes Power Show a 
Mechanical Exposition, Cleveland. Ern 
Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 


Week of July 27. Wall Paper Ma 
facturing Industry, New York. W 
Carver, 19 W. 44th St., New York 


Aug. 31-Sept. 3. Illuminating Engin: 
ing Society, Buffalo, N. Y. A. D. Camer 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4. International Asso 
tion of Municipal Electricians, Hot 


Penn, New York. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4. National Associat 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. \\ 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 

Sept. 9-19. National Electrical 
Radio Exposition, Grand Central Pala 
New York City. 

Sept. 16-18. Roadmasters and Maint 
nance of Way Association of Ameri 
Chicago. T. F. Donahoe, 428 Mans 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 21-23. American Electronic F 
search Association, Detroit-Leland Hot 
Detroit. J. Spaunhurst, 529 State | 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. Jo! 
Kelly, Jr., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Sept. 28-Oct. 3. American Bakers 
sociation, Atlantic City. Tom Smith, 1! 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Sept. 28-30. Public Works Confere: 
of American Society of Municipal E: 
neers and International Association 
Public Works Officials, Toronto, Cana 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2. American Hospi 
Association, Cleveland. Bert W. C 
well, M.D., 18 E. Division St., Chicag 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2. Direct Mail Advertis 
Association, Cincinnati, O. H.R. Ho! 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 

Oct. 5-7. National Industrial Ad 
tisers Association, Philadelphia. M 
Webster, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Cong: 
American Society for Metals, Ameri 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical E! 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Ame: 
can Welding Society, and the Wire A 
ciation, Cleveland. W. H. Eisenman, 7 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposi 
of Power and Mechanical Enginee: 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand ‘ 
tral Palace, New York. 

Dec. 4-5. National Standard Parts 
sociation, Chicago. Chalfant, 


United Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
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FORMERLY WESTERN GAS 





WESTERN GAS BEGAN, over 10 years beginning and followed the pipe lines 
igo, with the activity that marked the to national influence and leadership. It 
levelopment and utilization of Natural outgrew its name! 





Gas in the West. Its name fitted then. 





So—it isn't Western Gas any more, ex- 






But—the Industry grew until its pipe lines cept in name—and now we've fixed 
extended throughout the country. And that! It's just plain GAS—a name that's 
Western Gas grew with it, too! Long as big as the Industry and the magazine 








ago, it burst the bounds of its regional it truly represents. 


In a Trade Paper, continued gain in circulation is the only 
real test of market coverage and reader interest. More indi- 
vidual gas men buy GAS than any other gas magazine. 


Advertising — Gained - 1935 
———EE ——--7r—— 8%, 





Dec.— 1982 





Subscribers 













farket coverage and reader interest assure profitable results 
advertisers. That's why GAS leads the field in advertis- 


7 gains. 








GAS is the only publication edited primarily for natural gas oper- 
ating and sales executives. GAS is read in every state where | 
natural gas is found, piped or used. It covers every subject in 
which operators are interested, from well-head to burner. The Pub- 
lishers guarantee that GAS reaches, every month, every Gas Utility 
Company in the United States with 5,000 or more meters. 


ABC WESTERN BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. ABP 


Publishers of OIL & GAS Equipment Review 
CHICAGO—1064 Peoples Gas Bldg. LOS ANGELES—$810 S. Spring St. 
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OUT 


THIS MONTH 


TELEPHONY’S 
=> 1936 —& 


DIRECTORY 


of the Telephone 
Industry 


Listing the 6,602 Com- 
mercial Independent 
Telephone Companies 
in the U. S. and the 
6,500 Bell Exchanges. 


For complete details 
write 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Write for brochure 
NATIONAL SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 
107 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


tale——warm air heating——re 


ratilating——air condi 





FOR COMPLETE AND noonomrcal 
COVERAGE OF ALL NCH 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Coal Trade’s Leading Journal 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bidg. 











COMING BACK STRONG 


@ The best indication that the tele- 
phone industry is on the way to re- 
covery is the substantial increase in 
trade paper advertising. In the first 
quarter of 1935 TELEPHONE ENGI- 
NEER advertising showed a 54.5% 
ain over that of 1934; and in the 
inst quarter of 1936 there was a 
32% gain over that of 1935. (See 
chart at right.) 


@ More trade paper advertising indi- 
cates two things—more telephones in 
service; more business for manufac- 
turers and suppliers. You can't afford | 
to overlook this tremendous market. 3 83 S| 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER | 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MAY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, 


Industrial Group Pages 
1935 


1936 
American Architect 
American Builder & Build- 
ing Age 
American Machinist (bi-w) *403 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotives Industries (w) +§98 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)... §121 
Brewers Journal 67 
Brick & Clay Record 12 
Bus Transportation 62 
Ceramic Industry 32 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 169 
Coal Age 105 
Confectioners Journal .... 32 
Construction Methods .... 54 
Cotton 113 
Electric Light & Power... 34 
Electrical South 40 
Electrical West 29 
Electrical World (bi-w).. 212 
Engineering & Mining 
Journal 59 
Engineering News-Record 
(w) 
Factory Management & 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Gas 
Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 
Magazine 
Industrial Power 
The Iron Age 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record.... 
Manufacturing Confectioner *48 
Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 
Mass Transportation 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop... 
National Petroleum News 
(w) 
National Provisioner (w). 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 
The Paper Industry 
Paper Trade Journal (w). $100 
Pencil Points 32 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Roads & Streets......... 
Southern Power Journal. . 


Business Paper 


Advertising Gains 


23 


42 
140 
53 
50 
78 
92 


May issues of sixty-two industrial 
papers carried an increase of 23.62 per 
cent in advertising over corresponding 
issues of 1935; a gain of 1,103 pages. 
The same papers for the five months 
to date carried 26,134 pages compared 
with 21,651 pages for the period last 


year, a jump of 20.71 per cent. 


The trade group, gauged by nine- 


all publicationsare monthlies. 


Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Waterworks & Sewerage.. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction 
News 

The Wood Worker 


Totals 
Trade Group 


American Artisan 
American Druggist 75 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics 39 
Automobile Trade Journal 53 
Motor Age 153 
Motor World Wholesale 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 3 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 158 
Building Supply News.... 36 
Commercial Car Journal. . 67 
Domestic Engineering .... 79 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 57 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 134 
Jewelers’ Circular—The 
Keystone 67 
Motor 98 
National Grocers Bulletin. 33 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 70 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 51 
Southern Hardware 45 
Sporting Goods Journal... 30 


Totals 346 
Class Group 
1936 
Advertising Age (w) 100 
American Funeral Director 59 
American Restaurant .... 57 
Dental Survey 98 
Hospital Management .... 16 
Hotel Management 65 
National Underwriter (w). 147 
Oral Hygiene 
Trafhe World (w) 


zTwo Issues. 

‘Five Issues. 

*Special Issue. 

$Last issue estimated. 

tNot included in totals. 

xIncludes Class & Industrial Marke 
Section. 

**Three Issues. 


teen papers, published 5.24 per ce 
more advertising in May issues 
this year than last. The increase | 
the period was 5.18 per cent, rep: 
sented by 6,964 pages against 6,62 
pages for the first five months of 19° 

Class papers are doing considerab! 
better than they did last year, gain 
9.46 per cent for May issues and 7 
per cent for the period, based on n 
papers reporting figures. For the f 
five months of 1936 they carried 4,4 
pages compared with 4,122 for 
1935 period. 
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*98% Non-Residential Gain 
* 50% Residential Increase 


Here at last are inspiring facts for every manufacturer serving the 
many branches of the building field. So far this year neither zero, 


snow nor rain has halted its steady upward march. 


Non-residential total for 1936 in but 37 states is nearly double and 


residential gains about fifty percent above last year. 


The National Real Estate Board claims the nation is two million homes 
“short”. Apartments are scarce in forty-three percent of the cities. 
Capital is seeking mortgage loans in ninety percent of cities above ten 


thousand population. 


America is building again! This is the “come-back” year. Alert man- 
ufacturers who serve this field are now convinced of this and are map- 


ping out new production, sales and advertising plans. 


Take Advantage of Our Wide 


Experience in the Building 








Field eee 


The Russell T. Gray organization has lived with the building 





























field for a decade—through its peak and its valley. We con- 
tended with its long stagnation, digging out new market 











angles and recommending “slump” and emergency efforts 
that put new names on the books. Now we applaud its rapid 
upward swing. In short, we know the building market from 


























the “inside”. We understand how to best cultivate and 


maintain acceptance with architects, dealers, contractors and 





owners. 


This specialized marketing and advertising experience is 








available to insure the success of your advertising program. 
We suggest you ask us to discuss your advertising problem 
now, at the beginning of the new building period. There is 
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For More Sales.to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 


Advertisers used 


(in 4 months of 1936) 


20.78% 


more advertising 
than during 
the same period 
in 1935 


in 








Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


The daily business and 
— financial newspaper — 
of the Central West’ 








DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 





| changes and 


Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





201. Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Building Market. 


The question of where architects, 


| engineers, contractors and other im- 


portant buying factors in the building 
market turn for primary buying in- 


| formation is answered in this booklet 


which records the findings of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording & Statistical Corporation. Dis- 
tinguished features of the survey are 
the absence of leading questions and 
the consequent validity of the replies. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


The Sales Manager Proposes. 
Reprint of a one act play present- 
ing fundamental considerations in the 
establishment of sales or marketing re- 
search as an industrial function. Based 
on a paper given by G. W. Kelsey be- 
fore a joint meeting of marketing or- 


| ganizations in New York. 


184. Refrigeration in the Baking 
Field. 
This booklet explains the essential 


uses for refrigeration in the baking in- 


| dustry and sets the total bakery re- 


frigeration and refrigerator market at 
9,900 plants, with a breakdown ac- 
cording to size. Issued by Bakers’ 
Hel per. 


185. New Opportunities to Increase 
Sales of Generating Plant Equip- 
ment. 

This elaborate booklet issued by 
Electrical World, by means of graphs 
and tabulations of results of a survey, 
shows there have been many radical 
improvements which 
have brought about an entirely new 
set of conditions as far as the ability 
of utilities to meet the loads is con- 


| cerned, as a result of which utilities 


are planning capital purchases. The 


| buying influence of fifty-seven utili- 
| ties are detailed. 


180. Increase Your Sales Through 
Electrical Contractors Operat- 
ing Service Shops. 

A report of a survey made by Elec- 

trical Contracting among 11,785 


| “verified” electrical contractors show- 


ing that over forty-two per cent 
them are engaged in service sho; 
work. The kind of work done 
specified and other data given to 
tablish the importance of the elec: 
cal contractor as a factor in the d 
tribution and sale of electrical equ 
ment. 


175. Editorial Enterprise. 

The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


164. Power Requirements of Metal 
and Non-Metallac Mining and 
Quarrying Industries. 

A tabulation of a breakdown of the 
power requirements in the mining and 
quarrying industries, excluding coal, 
sand and gravel, oil and salt, accord- 
ing to prime movers and electric 
motors driven by purchased and gen- 
erated energy, and the number of 
electric generators used together with 
their rated output. Compiled by F» 
gineering & Mining Journal. 


154. The Power Market. 


An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sw- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who specity 
purchases and initiate orders. 
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PROVIDE THE CONTACTS YOU REQUIRE 


TO BUILD STANDING 


IN THE CIVIL 


ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


and contractors . . . Serving every branch of civil engineer- 


A combined circulation of over 42,000 among engineers 





The field 


ing and construction — waterworks, sewers, bridges, 


streets and roads, earthworks, drainage, irrigation, in- 
dustrial buildings, commercial buildings, public build- 
ings, and all kinds of construction financed by federal, 


state, municipal and private capital. 


and the readers 
are one and the 


McGraw - Hill 


Publications 


HEN you plot the basic operations of the 

field alongside the subscribers and _ their 

functions, you will find every activity of 
engineering construction supervised by the read- 
ers of Enginering News-Record and Construction 
Methods. For example, follow this typical project 
from design to operation: 


Consulting engineers and staff engineers, including 
federal, state, county and municipal engineers, 
railway, industrial and public utility engineers, 
DESIGN and SPECIFY .. . 


... then let contracts for construction under their 
supervision to contractors or construction com- 
panies, or carry on the work themselves with their 
own plant and labor as constructors. These con- 
tractors, construction companies or constructors 


CONSTRUCT... 


same thing 


. after which civil engineers, either directly or 
through contractors MAINTAIN .. . 


. and in some cases, as with canals, waterworks, 
highways, sewage plants, ete., civil engineers 


OPERATE. 


This little study in italics and CAPS measures the 
scope of the field’s activities and fixes the varying 
responsibilities of the field’s rank and file, and, 
indicating so clearly as it does the men who form 
the subscription lists of Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods, it illustrates the point 
that we have been making over and over again in 
our advertising, namely that Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods provide the 
contacts you require to build standing in the civil 
engineering and construction field. 





ENGINEERING 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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89% read the advertising 


FORTUNE’s advertisements, like FORTUNE’s arti- 
cles, accurately report our contemporary industrial 
civilization. Important to advertisers is it that 89% 
of FORTUNE’s subscribers say they look at the adver- 


tising pages before turning to editorial reading. 


Fortune 


135 E.42nd St., NewYork City 





